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Where Put Your Money? 


Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


You can’t take it with you! 


Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 
interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Fifty Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. ° 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N.J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


09” 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 


Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 
quires reinvestment. 


2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the. moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 


4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
lieved from the care of property in their old 
age, are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely; and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
ity Bonds do not decline. 


7. Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 


sharer in the missionary work of the Pas-. 


sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 








PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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HIGHLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 


The accounts of firms, corpora- 
tions and individuals are invited. 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 


and individuals are invited. 





2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 

4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 





Our Foreign Department renders 


direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 





Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 


Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock. 





Safe Deposit, Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 
OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 
President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 


Assistant Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 


CHARLES M. MINDNICH 
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The Brothers of Mercy of St. 
John of God, who care for and 
nurse male patients, both in hos- 
pitals and in private homes, are 


seeking candidates. 


Young men, from the age of 
16 to 87, who feel themselves 
called to this noble work, will 


please apply to the 


NOVICE-MASTER 
Brothers of Mercy 
49 Cottage St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“he Eleventh Pius, Priest 


1879 


1857—On May 31, Ach- 
ille Ratti (Pius 
XI) was born at 
Desio in the Arch- 
diocese of Milan, 
Italy. 


1879—On December 20, 
he was ordained 
priest in Rome, 
where he studied 
at the Gregorian 
University. 


1882—Returned to Mil- 
an, having received 
three doctorates, 
in philosophy, the- 
ology and canon 
law. Professor of 
dogmatic theology 
and sacred _ elo- 
quence. 


1888—Doctor of the Am- 
brosian Library at 
Milan. 


1907—Prefect of the 
Ambrosian Libra- 
ry. Domestic Pre- 
late. 


1912—Vice - prefect of 
the Vatican Li- 
brary in Rome. 


December “Gwentieth 











1914—Prefect of the 
Vatican Library. 


1918—On May 19, he 
was sent by Pope 
Benedict XV as 
Apostolic Visitor 
to Poland and 
Lithuania. 


Nuncio to Po- 
land. Consecrated 
Archbishop at 
Warsaw, October, 
1919. 


1921—Promoted to the 
Archbishopric of 
Milan and creat- 
ed Cardinal on 
June 16. 


1922—-February 6, elect- 
ed Pope. Febru- 
ary 12, crowned 
Pope. 


1929—June 7, acknowl- 
edged by the 
Kingdom of Italy 
as sovereign of 
the Vatican City 
on the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart. 





HE SIGN in the name of the American Passionists as well as in the name of its one hundred and 

three thousand subscribers unites its voice with that of the entire Catholic Press in felicitating 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, on the Golden Jubilee of his Priesthood. We pray Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Whose Vicar he is, to grant him strength and length of days to bring to fruition the many 
projects he has inaugurated for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 
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- Current ¢Fact and Comment 





Personal to Our Readers 


HE Passionist Fathers, owners and editors of 

THE SIGN, most cordially wish you a Merry 

Christmas and Happy New Year, and pray 

that all of you may be spared for long years to 
enjoy many such. 

Our attitude towards you cannot be an impersonal 
one, for we know that you are not interested in THE 
SIGN just merely as an organ of Catholic truth, but that 
you are also interested, many of you chiefly, in the cause 
for which THE SIGN so insistently pleads—the work of 
the Passionist Missions in China. To those who have 
assisted this cause our special gratitude is due, and they 
most certainly have it. 

This month of December marks the eighth anniversary 
of the departure of our first missionary band for the 
Orient. In those eight years we have sent to China 
thirty-five Passionist priests, five Sisters of Charity and 
seven Sisters of St. Joseph. Of these devoted co-workers 
with Christ we have lost by death—or by martyrdom, 
as we firmly believe—five priests and one Sister. 

The hardships and disappointments inherent in pioneer 
mission work, such as have been the portion of our 
missionaries in Hunan, China, have not discouraged the 
missionaries abroad nor their assistants at home. On 
the contrary, all are eager to make 1930 the best year 
in the history of our foreign mission activities. For this 
purpose we earnestly ask the continued aid of your fer- 
vent prayers and generous alms. 


Mrs. Eddy: An Exposure 


ERY editor who has ever written a line unfavorable 
to Mrs. Eddy or Christian Science is aware of the 
existence and activity of the “Publication Committees” 
of the Christian Science Church. Hardly has such a 
line made its appearance than a member of the Com- 
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mittee is on hand to protest against it. We are not 
surprised, then, to find that Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
publishers of “Mrs. Eddy: the Biography of a Virginal 
Mind,” have received from book-dealers all over the 
country such messages as this: “We have been forced 
to take off our tables, all copies of ‘Mrs. Eddy’ by Edwin 
Franden Dakin.” 

We have long been convinced that Mrs. Eddy was a 
religious charlatan, and we are strongly of the opinion 
that, whatever its minor defects, Mr. Dakin’s book 
generally runs true to facts. 

In spite of Mrs. Eddy’s teaching in regard to the 
non-existence of physical ills and the uselessness of 
medicines and physicians, we have reason to believe 
that she received medical attention and used drugs. 

Says Mr. Dakin: 

“By 1904 Mrs. Eddy had reached the point where 
she did not care to trust herself to a public appearance. 
Her last real sortie into the public gaze was in this 
year, when she appeared at her new Concord Church. 
Thereafter her health took a very marked turn for the 
worse, and by 1906 Mrs. Eddy was in a very serious 
condition. She was suffering from gallstones, in addi- 
tion to the old hysterical ailments that had been with 
her since girlhood. In 1903 her pain had assumed such 
terrible proportions that doctors were called in. By 
1906 she was being visited regularly once a week by a 
Boston specialist.” 

The present officials of Mrs. Eddy’s church have dis- 
paraged all evidence that she ever resorted to drugs after 
her discovery of Christian Science, says Mr. Dakin. He 
quotes their general denial of January 26, 1929, and 
points especially to the admission “except as she em- 
ployed, in a few instances, an anesthetic for the pur- 
pose of temporary relief from extreme pain.” “The 
statement,” says Mr. Dakin, “seems to admit exactly 
what close personal associates of Mrs. Eddy have de- 
clared to be the facts; not that she ever took morphine 
as ‘a curative agent’—no one ever took morphine as a 
cure for anything—but that she did find in its ‘relief 
from extreme pain’ a temporary refuge.” . 
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After a thorough study of available testimony, Mr. 
Dakin can find no data to authenticate cases of cures 
of human ailments by the founder of Christian Science: 

“Unfortunately, although the author of Science and 
Health has included in her book many claims of having 
healed the most terrible human afflictions, including 
‘both acute and chronic disease in their severest forms,’ 
so that ‘shortened limbs have been elongated ; ankylosed 
joints have been made supple, and carious bones have 
been restored’; and although she asserts that she has 
cured ‘hopeless organic disease, and raised the dying to 
life and health,’ no specific records whatever are avail- 
able as evidence. In only a small number of instances, 
indeed, is there even a specific mention of an individual 
cure. Outside the healing of Mr. Clerk; the treatment 
of the lady who suffered from the weathervane; the 
remedying of a case of convulsions, produced by indi- 
gestion,’ and the cure of a patient ‘sinking in the last 
stage of typhoid fever,’ there remain remarkably few 
records of any ‘demonstrations’ by the founder of 
Christian Science; and these are all told in her own 
words.” 

Were Christian Science solely concerned with foist- 
ing on the world a new system of faith-healing, it would 
be bad enough. But when it claim$ to be a religion— 
and a Christian religion at that—whose founder denies 
the Divinity. of Our Lord and apparently arrogates 
Divine attributes to herself, our patience is simply ex- 
hausted. To quote Mr. Dakin: 

“As Mrs. Eddy’s conviction of personal greatness 
increased, she became surer of her unique human stand- 
ing; and there were times when she got to wondering 
quite seriously if she was not indeed a modern manifesta- 
tion of Christ. She wrote Mrs. Stetson in 1900: 

“Jesus was the man that was a prophet and the best 
and greatest man that has ever appeared on earth, but 
Jesus was not Christ, for Christ is the spiritual individual 
that the eye cannot see. Jesus was called Christ only in 
the sense that you say, a Godlike man. I am only a 
Godlike woman, God-anointed, and I have done a work 
that none others could do.’ 

_ “Mrs, Eddy’s use of that little word ‘only’ is interest- 
ing.” 

In the hope that Mr. Dakin’s biography will succeed 
in disillusioning some adherents of Christian Science by 
revealing the character of its founder, we wish the book 
a wide sale. 


“Ditheut Restrictions” 


or President of Mexico has signed a decree by 
which foreign priests, of all nationalities, are given 
permission to travel in that country freely and “with- 
out restrictions of any kind.” This decree will have the 
very practical effect of ending the obnoxious law put 
into effect by Calles the Turk, in consequence of which 
no ecclesiastics except those of Mexican birth were al- 
lowed to exercise their priestly functions either in public 
or privately. 

Whether the right thus given to visit Mexico and 
travel unhampered there implies the permission to reside 
there permanently, does not seem to be quite clear from 
the wording of the decree. However, the phrase “with- 
out restrictions of any kind” furnishes reason for the 


hope that foreign priests will be allowed to take up 
permanent residence in Mexico and to assist the native 
clergy in their parochial and other spiritual ministries. 

One of the first acts of the persecution of the Church 
under the Calles administration was the ruthless expul- 
sion of all foreign priests and prelates, with the resultant 
serious consequences on the spiritual life of the Mexican 
people. During the persecution the diocesan seminaries 
and training houses of the Religious Orders were sup- 
pressed, and the education of future native priests was 
made practically impossible. It will be out of the ques- 
tion, therefore, for the comparatively few native priests 
to minister to the pressing needs of the people, and it is 
to be hoped that foreign priests will be allowed to ex- 
ercise their ministry in Mexico. It may be that the very 
looseness of the wording of the decree was deliberately 
intended so as to avoid a too open rebuke to the rabid 
anti-clericals who have so abominably dominated the 
country since 1911. 


cA PLoet-Gonvert’s Apologia 


r. ALFRED Noyes, whose name has just been added 
to the long list of literary converts to the Faith, 
has been setting forth in the London Spectator the rea- 
sons why he became a Catholic. He sums up these rea- 
sons in a letter from which we publish these extracts: 
“If any reader cares to know it, one of the chief rea- 
sons that led me to the Church that built all our cathedrals 
(and Westminster Abbey) and crowned the majority 
of our English kings—perhaps your correspondents will 
prefer this description to ‘Catholic-—was my conviction 
that the long struggle for truth about the great ultimate 
realities has not been as empty as the agnostics think; 
that man has been met half-way, on the road of evolu- 
tion, by the Divine (et homo factus est); that this 
meeting was the turning-point in the world’s history ; 
that certain great truths have been revealed (not by 
flesh and blood); that hundreds of other truths, nega- 
tive and positive, necessarily flow from them, which 
civilization cannot afford to lose; that these truths re- 
quire a central authority, above the capriciousness of 
private judgment; that the truths are being attacked 
and abandoned on all sides by an utterly superficial 
“modernism” in a way that menaces the whole structure 
of modern life; and that no power on earth is ready 
to stand by those truths, with adequate intellectual re- 
sources and without compromise, to the end, but that 


. power which I call the Catholic Church... . 


“I do not understand the picking and choosing of 
texts, by the Bible Christians, out of their infallible 
Bible—and least of all when they whittle away the 
most overwhelming and tremendous passages. Given a 
belief in the Maker of that promise, who stands behind 
the Body that He founded until the consummation of 
all things, I can understand the claim of that Body to 
interpret, indefectibly, the book which it gathered to- 
gether with its own hands, and selected by its own 
divinely imparted authority. But the Catholic Church 
cannot dispense with that belief, and all that flows from 
it. To admit that those who can dispense with it are 
Catholics would be to dissolve the original Rock into 
the sands again, as all others are dissolving.” 
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New Anti-God Laws 


“6 HE State has the duty of directing a merciless war 
© against religion.”—Soviet Decree. 

The Soviet Government still stands on what they 
themselves call the “Anti-God front.” Their recognized 
slogan has been and continues to be “War upon God.” 
A new fact in the history of this war is the issuance 
of a Decree by which the Soviet Constitution has been 
altered. By this Decree Atheism has been raised to 
the dignity of a dogma by eliminating from the Consti- 
tution those phrases which heretofore had apparently 
granted equal freedom to both religious and atheistic 
propaganda. The religious freedom granted was, of 
course, only apparent. In practice the Soviet Govern- 
ment has actually murdered as many as 1,275 priests in 
one year. The new Decree not only annuls whatever 
freedom there may have been, but it grants to Atheists 
a monopoly of right to teach their own “beliefs.” 

The new Decree (paragraph 34) confirms the nation- 
alization of all church property, and allows these to be 
leased only to registered groups. Religious associations 
holding churches are at the mercy of local civic ad- 
ministrations who are given all sorts of opportunities 
for closing and even confiscating church buildings. Re- 
ligious associations are permitted to elect as executives 
three members, but the election must take place in public 
and the civil authority has the right to annul the election. 

The Decree further (paragraph 19) ordains that the 
clergy must limit their activities within the boundaries 
of their parishes. Religious associations are forbidden 
to organize cultural, mutual or medical aid societies, 
clubs, gatherings for children, young people or women, 
libraries, lectures and literary meetings. Furthermore, 
religious associations are not permitted to rent a print- 
ing plant or to print their religious or moral works. 

“The monstrous infringement on personal liberty,” 
says G. M. Godden in The Tablet, “involved in this De- 
cree becomes apparent when it is realized that all mem- 
bers of any religious group, comprising twenty or more 
persons, are actually forbidden to worship in any place, 
other than the one church where they are registered, 
either in their own town or village, or in any other 
town or village throughout Russia. 

“The promulgation of this new ‘Anti-God’ Decree 
of the Soviet Government is described as coinciding 
with an unmistakable intensification of the anti-religion 
campaign. In Soviet Russia all is not quiet on the 
Anti-God front. Frequent arrests have been carried out 
of prominent Baptist leaders. In the Caucasus more 
than fifty churches, synagogues, and mosques have been 
closed by the simple method of an arranged ‘petition’ 
to the authorities requesting the conversion of particular 
places of worship to secular uses. The protests of the 
other citizens are ignored; and the church, synagogue 
or mosque is closed in ‘response to popular demand.’ ” 

“In March last, the Soviet ‘Supreme Council for 
Political Education’ held a special Conference, at Mos- 
cow, to consider the reinforcing of the ‘Anti-Church 
front.’ A special Committee was appointed to work out 
concrete proposals; and the Conference confirmed the 
literary program for 1929, instructing the Supreme 
Council to publish 600,000 anti-religious pamphlets, as 
well as five anti-religious ‘albums’ in editions of 75,000 
copies each. In this month a Government order was 


promulgated for the closing of fifteen Protestant 
churches, in one week, in Leningrad. In April a fierce 
‘Anti-Passover’ campaign was started; and the Soviet 
Government erected a ‘permanent commission,’ under 
the presidency of M. Smidovitch, the terms of reference 
including ‘to devise new restrictions on religious ac- 
tivities.’ ” 

“As Easter approached, anti-religious parades, demon- 
strations and mass meetings, to be staged near the lead- 
ing churches, were prepared on a scale not seen since 
1923, and the Soviet Government press announced that 
‘Easter is now to be struck off our cultured calendar.’ 
At these Easter demonstrations ‘effigies of God’ were 
burnt.” 

The promulgation of this Decree simply accentuates 
the intensification of the Anti-God campaign. “The 
mighty hand of the Soviet Government,” says M. Lou- 
nacharsky, “will support the Society of the Godless.” 
This is the hand dyed red with the blood of thousands 
of Christians who were savagely slaughtered in what the 
General Secretary of the Baptist World Alliance calls a 
religious persecution “the most widespread and carefully 
organized since the days of Diocletian.” 

Now that Russia is seeking recognition by our Gov- 
ernment, it is the plain duty of every Christian citizen 
to raise his voice in protest against such recognization 
until the Soviets wipe out their Anti-God laws. 


Mr. King “urns Preacher 


HE inversion that has settled on Protestantism makes 
© absurdity almost co-extensive with it. We can 
scarcely turn to one activity of that heresy without dis- 
cerning some fantastic circumstance or happening. In- 
congruity ceases to surprise where general disparity 
makes up the natural order. Now and again, however, 
a piece of unspoiled truth tumbles out of the topsy- 
turvy, all the more welcome because so unexpected. 

We were not surprised at the grotesque procedure 
of a group of ministers of the Gospel gathering lately 
in Ottawa around a layman to be preached-at on a 
subject in which their calling should make them masters. 
That is just the part of the inversion. But we were 
very pleasantly surprised to find the anomalous situa- 
tion occasioning advice that can stand without com- 
ment in its native worth. 

The Honorable Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, was preacher for the moment. A number 
of Presbyterian ministers were the plain listeners in 
the news. This is what the Prime Minister advised: 

“I frequently view with cynicism, contempt, and even 
grief, the advertisements I see outside some churches, 
trying to compete with the movies, because I feel that the 
people who are drawn by that sort of thing go away 
with as little permanent profit as those attending some 
other forms of entertainment. Let the Church get down 
to realities ; back to her true mission of spiritual things. 
And if the Church does that, then the application of 
religion will take care of itself. If I were a preacher 
I would preach on this text every Sunday of my life: 
‘Let this mind be in you which is also in Christ Jesus’— 


that mind which is concerned with intellectual and 
spiritual things.” 






















Gategorica: 


On “Ghings in General and Quite 
Largely a Matter of Quotation 


Edited by N. M. Law 


NO ROOM IN THE INN 


Rummaging in our desk we found these Christmas 
verses clipped from The Churchman a few years ago. 
We liked them then and they still appeal to us, so we 
pass them on to our readers. Molly Anderson Haley is 
the author: 


No room for the Christ-Child at Bethlehem’s inn— 
O Little Lord Jesus, the shame of that sin 

Burns down through the ages—would we had been near 
To fling wide the doors for Thy Mother so dear! 


Room for the feasting, room for the mirth, 
Room for the pride and the hatreds of earth 

Here in the world-inn—but, O can it be, 
Little Lord Jesus, still no room for Thee? 


Blinded by beauty, humbled by awe, 
Silenced with wonder how starlight and straw, 
Heaven’s high angels and shepherds could meet, 
Little Lord Jesus, we kneel at Thy feet! 


No room for the Christ-Child! Adoring we plead, 
“Our lives be the shelter prepared for Thy need; 
Our love be Thy manger, our hearts be Thy Throne, 
O Little Lord Jesus, come bide with Thine own!” 


PAPER PROFITS (BEFORE AND AFTER) 


The recent crash in Wall Street inspired H. I. Phillips 
to portray this domestic scene. From The Sun Dial: 


(Before) 

He: Of course, if you prefer a five-passenger, all right, 
but I think a seven is the thing. It costs quite a bit more, 
but what’s the difference. I don’t think I’ll trade in the 
old car. Why not keep it? We can build a larger garage. 

She (languidly): We really should have room for three 
cars in case of visitors. 

He: Incidentally, dear, I am thinking of buying the 
Meevich place . . . 160 acres with a fifteen-room house 
and a garage as big as the average home. I talked with the 
agent about it today. 

Etc., etc. 

(After) . 

He (desperately): Where can we dig up $500? 

She: I haven’t the slightest idea. 

He: I’ve got to get it somewhere. 
player piano? 

She: We only just bought it. 

He: I know, but I’m in a terrible position. What about 
the guy that wanted to buy the old car? 

She: You mean the butcher ? 

He: Yes. Get him on the wire. He can have it for 
$300 cash. I’m going to phone the dealer and stop delivery 
on the new one. 

She: The wire’s busy. What did you ever get all mixed 
up in the stock market for, anyhow? 

He (flying off the handle): Now don’t pull that stuff. 
Who kept gloating over our paper profits all summer? Who 
got me to buy Affiliated Prune Fork at 87? Who urged 
me to hang on a little longer when I had $5,000 in National 
Pretzel Bending? Who... 


Couldn’t we sell the 


She: Oh, stop hoo-hooing me! 
* * * 


He: Didn’t you get me to buy North American Buggy 
Whip on the tip you got at that bridge party? 

She: Didn’t you have any mind of your own? Are you a 
minor or something? 

He: How about that Eastern Pie Plate stock? What did 
you say when I wanted to get out of it six months ago. 

She: I didn’t say a word. I always told you not to 
fool around the market. 

He (fiercely) : You stood right there by the radiator and 
told me Mrs. Minnix’s husband had said it was good for 
$300 a share! What the devil does Minnix know. Just 
because he works in a bank. Bah! 

She: There you go playing the baby act. You’re a full 
grown man. You should’ve known what you were doing. 
We had no business in the stock market, anyhow. I al- 
ways said so. 

He: Why didn’t you say that ten weeks ago when we 
could have got out with a profit? 

She: I always said we worked too hard for our money 
to risk it in the market. 

He: I suppose you never wanted me to buy a single 
stock, eh? 

She: I certainly didn’t. 
crash. 

He: Now listen, woman, I gotta get $500 quick. How 
about those jewels? 

She (evasively): What jewels? 

He: The ones I bought last month for your birthday. 

She (clearly alarmed): They’re over at my mother’s. 

He: I’m in danger of being wiped out, I tell you. How 
about that $1,000 I put in the bank in your name. You'll 
have to let me have it. 

She: I can’t. 

He: I tell you you must. Unless I get.... 

She (bursting into tears): Oh, there’s no use lying to 
you. I haven’t any jewels and I haven’t the thousand 
dollars. 

He (dazed): What did you do with them? 

She (through her sobs): I got a good tip on an oil stock 
from Mrs. Pootle and I bought it with the idea of sur- 
prising you... 

He (swooning): Awk! 


I always knew there’d be a 


CHARITY (A FACT) 


The Ligourian vouches for the truth of this story. 
We are glad to know that it is authentic: 


Hester Street in the Ghetto, New York. Nine o’clock, 
Christmas Eve. Fifteen ragged boys and a priest with 
them. Sixty dollars in his pocket and the boys need every- 
thing. They won't get it, of course. Even in Hester and 
Canal Streets things are not that cheap. 

A clothing store, wholesale, retail and manufacturing. 
Boys follow in to get out of the rain. Two foreigners, 
haggling over prices, firmly ushered OUT. 

“What can I do for you, Father? Oh, I see; the boys 
need suits.” A protest from the priest: “I just wanted to 
price a suit or two.” An order to the clerks: “Here, Morris, 
Abe, Moses! Fit these boys with nice suits and overcoats.” 
More vehement protest from the priest. 

_“Say, Father, I understand you are fitting up these poor 
kids for Christmas—yes? Just how much money have you?” 
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A shamefaced reply: “Only sixty dollars.” A laugh from 
the proprietor. “Go ahead, Morris! The blue and brown 
suits and the gray overcoats.” Then to the priest. “Here, 
Father; when you are finished here, go over to 110. A 
friend of mine will fit the boys with stockings and collars 
and underwear. Too bad I can’t help out on the shoes.” 

“But, my dear man, I have only sixty dollars!” Another 
laugh. } 

“That’s right; fifteen suits and overcoats—just sixty dol- 
lars! My friend will charge the other stuff, collars and 
so forth, to me. I’ll phone him while you are on your way.” 

An astonished priest—deliriously joyous boys. “Good 
bye, Father. Ask your children to say a prayer for a poor 
old Jew.” 


“ONLY A GOD” 


For our Passion poem for the month we choose these 
verses from a recent number of Blackfriars: 


Judas 
By THEoporE MAYNARD 


‘Where are you going, Judas, 
With that rope in your hand?’ 

‘To scatter what God will not forgive 
To the dark wind and the sand.’ 


‘Why is your purse empty, Judas, 
Dangling light and loose?’ 

‘Silver I had; but all earth’s gold 
Could not ransom Him from the Jews.’ 


‘Could you not cry for mercy, Judas? 
His kindness has no scope.’ 

‘The kindest things that I shall find 
Are a tall tree and a rope.’ 


‘Oh fool! fool! Even this sin, Judas, 
He will pardon from His cross.’ 
‘The death that saves all other men 
Is my eternal loss.’ 


‘Wait, and you shall see Him risen, Judas.’ 
‘His eyes would be to me a rod— 

For I have betrayed an innocent man.’ 
‘Nay, Judas, only a God.’ 


A UNIQUE MISSION 


The Cross, published in Dublin by the Passionist 
Fathers, furnishes us with this interesting story: 


Our readers will be interested to hear of a unique mis- 
sion recently given by two Spanish Passionists, Fr. Isaias, 
C.P., and Fr. Luis, C.P., whilst returning from Chili to 
Spain to be present at a Provincial Chapter. The Mission 
took place at sea upon the liner Reina Victoria Eugenia, one 
of the largest vessels belonging to the Spanish Transatlantic 
Navigation Co. Almost all the Spanish liners carry chap- 
lains to attend to the spiritual needs of passengers and crew; 
and it was at the invitation of the zealous chaplain of the 
Reina Victoria, Fr, Javier Zuclas, that the Mission was 
given. The Fathers put themselves entirely at the disposal 
of the chaplain and willingly consented. 

The exercises, which were held in the Third Class quar- 
ters, where the passengers were most numerous, commenced 
when the liner had cleared the harbor of Montevideo and 
lasted ten days, the solemn closing taking place on the 
evening the vessel anchored at Las Palmas in the Canary 








Islands. The daily services commenced by the recitation 
of the Rosary, followed by a hymn; then the chaplain gave 
a brief catechetical instruction, after which one of the 
Fathers preached the sermon; and with the singing of other 
hymns the service concluded. Special Instruction Classes 
for children were also held to prepare them for First Com- 
munion. 

The results of this brief Mission were very consoling. On 
the closing day, Fr. Isaias celebrated a Missa Cantata, the 
choir being composed of ladies from the First Class. Dur- 
ing the Mass a general communion of all the passengers 
took place, after which twenty-two children made their 
First Communion. Six adults also received the Sacrament 
of Baptism at the conclusion of the Mission. 


Facilities for daily Mass are now a feature of most trans- 
atlantic liners, but we believe that the Mission aboard the 
Reina Victoria marks a distinctly new departure. The not- 
able results achieved show that this aspect of the Apostleship 
of the Sea offers a new and fertile field for zealous workers. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


The following is the latest yarn from China copied 
from the North China Herald. We do not vouch for 
the truth of this story but it makes interesting reading: 


The world’s oldest man, who antedates the American Re- 
public by almost a century, has been found in Kaihsien, 
a town in southern Szechuan province, in the opinion of 
Professor Wu Chung-chieh, dean of the department of 
education at Minkuo University here. The man in question, 
Li Ching-yun, is now in his 252nd year, and this fact is 
verified by dynastic records, according to information ob- 
tained by Professor Wu. 

The professor is interested especially in Li because he is 
reported to have found a “fountain of youth,” in the shape 
of medicinal plants growing on the hills of Yunnan and 
Kueichow. He is urging the patriarch to visit Peking, 
so that he can investigate the secret of his longevity. Pro- 
fessor Wu was told that Li has survived 23 wives, and is 
now living with his 24th, who is a mere 60 years of age. 
Although his beard turned white a century ago, he still 
walks with the firm tread of a man in his prime, and has 
a big appetite. 

Li Ching-yun, according to Professor Wu’s informants, 
has records to show that he was born in 1677, during the 
reign of the Emperor Kang Hsi, the second Emperor of 
the Manchu dynasty. He was a druggist in his youth, and, 
during his search for medicinal plants on the mountains of 
Yunnan, he discovered the herbs which have so remark- 
ably prolonged his life. 


When Li attained the age of 100 years, in 1777, his old 
age was considered remarkable, and the provincial authori- 
ties petitioned the imperial government for an appropriate 
recognition. The government at Peking consented, and it 
is declared that the order for this action is contained in 
the dynastic records. But Li kept on living, and, to tie 
astonishment of his neighborhood, finally reached his 200th 
year. The Imperial Government was surprised to get a peti- 
tion urging further recognition, and verified the old man’s 
great age in the records. 


Now the patriarch is well on his way toward his 300th 
year, and the residents of Kaihsien report, that he shows 
no indications of senility. Last spring, General Yang Sen, 
the leading militarist of Szechuan, invited Li to a banquet 
in his honor. 

Professor Wu understands that Li speaks readily con- 
cerning events in his life, and has no trouble recalling inci- 
dents which occurred more than 200 years ago. Physically, 
the Chinese press reports, Li is distinguished by a long 
chin and big ears.—United Press. 
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LOST ENGLISH MASTERS 


Mr. A. P. Garland, writing on the outcry made when- 
ever one of our foreign masterpieces is sold to the 
U. S. A., remarks that when the newspapers display 
such headlines as “£60,000 Goya goes to America,” in- 
dignant letters will be written by “worthy men who have 
hitherto thought that Goya was an insipid kind of 
cheese.” Tomfool in the Daily Herald (London) com- 


ments : 


Why in the halls of the National Gallery 
Do we not find Gorgonzola’s best works? 
Can the Directors be earning their salary 
Since in the Flemish Department there lurks 
Not one example by sturdy old Limburger, 
He who, in mediums so far from mild, 
Gave us the portraits of many a grim burgher, 
Frequently adding a wife or a child? 


In the Tate’s French Section, many a masterpiece 
Of L’Ecole Barbizon still is the rule— 

How comes it that not among them is classed a piece 
Painted by one of the Camembert School? 

Why, among Genre Subjects, are there no samples of 
Roquefort’s best period found to be there? 

Why does South Kensington show no examples of 
Gruyere the Elder, and Petit Gruyere? 


And, while we honor our Crome, Turner, Constable, 
Why are the landscapes of Cheddar ignored? 

Why do we gobble crumbs flung us from John’s table 
Letting old Stilton’s works go by the board? 

Can it be, can it be that the American 
Dollars have collared the works of all these 

So very quietly that not one hysteric announcement has 

warned us we're losing our Cheese? 


RETREATS, FASTING AND THE LIKE 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, that intellectual straddler, at 
times has some good things to say. The following from 
his syndicated Counsel we approve without reserve: 


Do you favor retreats, fastings and the like? Are they of 
any practical value? 

Nothing is more practical, so far as spiritual culture is 
concerned. Yet withdrawal from daily duty seems almost 
a sin to men absorbed in business, or women caught in the 
social whirl. They will tell you that the mystical habits of 
the religious are peculiar to the East, but foreign to the 
West. Many say this because the faculties for quietness 
and contemplation are impotent in them from disuse. 

The truth is we are all too busy to be reflective. Our 
social, political and commercial organizations and the multi- 
farious requirements they impose, follow hard and fast 
one on the heels of the other. Herein is a real danger of 
“more harness than horse,” resulting in the diminution of 
our sustaining forces. 

Convictions are wanting because we have no time to 
forge them in our souls. The self-absorption in which 
life’s deepest and most fruitful experiences are born is 
crowded out by the herd instinct. Knowledge widens, but 
too often it is surface knowledge. How could it be any- 
thing else, or contribute efficiently to that wisdom which 
knowledge is intended to feed by means of the mind’s 
digestive and assimilating processes? 

If a lathlike frame is the prevailing mode, some ladies will 
fast. If buxom outlines are fashionable, they will feast. 
But what of the diet of a vigorous mind, an alert and 
righteous will, a conscience one can sleep with at night? 
Incessant fuss and rush are the enemies of our better being, 
the precipitating sources of many ill-considered and rash 


deeds. An essayist recently recalled those older souls who 
seemed to him to live in untroubled reliance upon them- 
selves and God. They did not hurry from pole to pole and 
scarcely nod as they passed by. Nor did they adore speed 
any more than they despised retirement. Yet they were of 
the finest human quality, with characters of massive strength 
and impressive dignity. 

When they broke the silence they had something weighty 
to say. Their speech seemed to be forced out of them by the 
sheer compression of their reserves of knowledge and of 
faith. Here and there the world still recognizes such peo- 
ple. For they exist, and Einstein proves their mettle when 
he shuts himself off from the multitude. That hermit 
Thoreau declared that not even crime was more opposed 
to poetry than “our everlasting busyness.” 

For these reasons I personally believe in retreats and 
fastings as a wise and timely discipline. 


ST. PETER AT THE STADIUM 


Names play queer pranks at times. Witness this from 
the columns of the Pittsburgh Press: 


St. Peter has been retained to preside at the main gate 
of Pitt stadium and inspect the credentials of those who 
apply for admission to this football ‘paradise. 

F. L. St. Peter, undergraduate, got the job today from 
Oliver R. Stiff, manager of ticket sales. Disappointed ap- 
plicants for the job say Stiff wanted to shake hands with 
St. Peter and be the first Stiff to be able to tell about it. 


A METHODIST PASTOR REVOLTS 


A veteran minister of the Methodist Church, South, 
says that politics has forced his withdrawal. The fol- 
lowing is an Associated Press dispatch from Atlanta, 
Georgia : 

The Rev. T. J. Branson, pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, at Madison, Ga., announced in 
a statement published today that he had withdrawn from 
the Church because of “politics in the polity and the polity 
in politics.” 

The Rev. Mr. Branson, who has been a Methodist min- 
ister for twenty-five years, said that “it may be assumed 
that a minister whose record of service in the church ex- 
tended over two decades would not desire to change his 
relationship by withdrawal without what seemed to him 
sufficient and satisfactory reasons. 

“I am divergent from the Methodist Church as to polity 
and Biblical interpretation,” he said. “Second, an unusual 
opportunity to enter a more congenial field of activity. These 
in conjunction have determined my present course. Condi- 
tions discussed in this communication are known to all who 
are familiar with the political possibilities inherent in the 
polity of the Methodist Church. 

“The things here affirmed are being discussed in public 
and in private by men high and low among the ministers of 
the church, as also among the members, who are restive and 
in revolt against a bondage intolerable among freemen. 

“The Methodist system in times past has been the storm 
center of agitation for modification by limitation. Today 
there are storm signals that presage rough weather and 
high seas ahead, there are rumblings that portend earth- 
quake and subsidence of the Episcopal system. 

“What is the cause of this insurgency throughout the 
church? What ails her preachers and her people? The 
answer is easy. In a nutshell, it is politics in the polity 
and the polity in politics. The former is the father of the 
latter. It is the sow in the spring from which flows the 
muddy stream. Political manipulation, resulting in domina- 
tion, is bound up with the organization and administration 
of its policy. The opportunities and invitations are too great 
a strain on human nature.” 
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Mariae Corona 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF OUR LADY 


N DecEMBER 8 in this year 

of grace, Holy Church cele- 

brates the seventy-fifth an- 

niversary of a memorable 
event which, by virtue of her infal- 
lible teaching office, brought joy and 
consolation to countless faithful 
hearts, certainty to the perplexed, and 
peace to the dissonant voices of age- 
long controversy. 

The reference is, of course, to the 
action of Pope Pius IX, who, towards 
the end of the year 1854, in issuing 
his famous Bull, Ineffabilis Deus, de- 
fined that: “The doctrine which de- 
clares that the most Blessed Virgin 
Mary, in the first instant of her 
conception, by a singular grace and 
privilege of Almighty God, in view 
of the merits of Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of the human race, was pre- 
served exempt from all stain of 
original sin, is a doctrine revealed 
by God and, therefore must be be- 


By JosepH HoLpEN 





lieved firmly and constantly by all 
the faithful.” 

The Church’s teaching relating to 
the person, attributes, and preroga- 
tives of the Immaculate Mother of 
God forms no inconsiderable portion 
of the whole Catholic Faith which 
may be compared in allegory to some 
magnificent cathedral that has taken 
centuries of time to build and adorn. 
A vast spiritual edifice of incompar- 
able design and workmanship, the 
minutest details of which, conceived 
in the Infinite Mind of God, were in- 
corporated in the Divine Plan of 
Redemption before the march of 
time began. Skilled craftsmen, sing- 
ly and in solemn council—Popes, 
Fathers of the Church, mystics, 
schoolmen—have helped to erect the 
glorious pile; chancel and nave and 
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aisle, lofty pillar and arch and 
groined roof, chapel and apse and 
stained window, until at last in ma- 
jestic grandeur the harmonious whole 
reached completion in the Vatican 
Council of 1870. 

As the base of a material building 
is the most important part of the 
whole structure, for without a solid 
foundation there can be no stability 
or security from collapse, so has our 
spiritual pile a firm foundation in the 
fact of the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son of God. It was but natural, then, 
that the Divinity of Our Lord should 
have been the object of the first 
serious attack on the Christian Reve- 
lation, and the first to demand a 
definitive pronouncement from the 
Church. And since the Divine 


Motherhood of the Blessed Virgin 
was the source of her dignity and 
of her prerogatives, so was her right 
to be called the Mother 9f God soon 
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OUR LADY OF THE ANGELS BY W. BOUQUEREAU. 


ifterwards to be vindicated and 
established by the Church’s infallible 
voice. 

The Divinity of Christ being but, 
imperfectly understood during the 
first three centuries, how much less 
clearly comprehended must have been 
the person and attributes of His. 


Blessed Mother by a world that was 
accustomed to a plurality of mythical 
gods and goddesses? Nevertheless, we 
may be certain that Our Lady re- 
ceived due veneration from the Apos- 
tles and disciples during her life- 
time, and after her “Falling Asleep”, 
as the early Christians were wont to 


speak of her holy death or passing. 
But it took nineteen centuries to set 
the brightest of Mary’s jewels in 
Our Lady’s crown of glory. 

Those familiar with the Church’s 
teaching on the Fall of man and his 
Redemption through Christ ‘should 
have no difficulty in understanding 
what is meant when it is said that the 
Blessed Virgin was conceived Im- 
maculate; yet most non-Catholics ut- 
terly fail to grasp the meaning of 
this great privilege, which is usually 
confused with the Virgin Birth of 
Our Divine Lord. 


ATHOLICS living in English-speak- 
C ing lands where non-Catholic 
Christianity is numerically strong 
are sometimes told that there is no 
authority in Holy Scripture for the 
Church’s belief concerning Our Lady ; 
and little in the writings of the early 
Fathers to justify that stream of 
prayer and praise which is ever flow- 
ing from millions of Catholic hearts 
towards the throne of the Immacu- 
late Mother of God made Man. We 
give to Mary, it is said that degree 
of veneration which Protestants re- 
serve for her Son. But our critics 
forget that between the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity and even 
the most exalted of creatures, as was 
Mary, there can be no comparison. 
Yet Our Lady figures in many parts 
of the Old Testament in type and in 
prophecy; and in the New she is in- 
variably “the Mother of Jesus”; and 
He is ever the “Son of Mary.” What 
more could good Qhristians—even 
Protestant Christians—desire? 

But it is not within the power of 
mortal man to honor Mary as God 
Himself honored her, the peerless 
maiden from whom He took His 
human nature. (As a fact of his- 
tory it was not Catholics, but a fourth 
century sect, the Collyridians, that 
paid honor to the Blessed Virgin as 
to a divine person, offering a sacri- 
fice of little cakes to her, and they 
were denounced by St. Epiphanius of 
Salamis for doing so.) 

The Catholic Church, as we know, 
is the divinely appointed custodian 
and interpreter of God’s Revelation 
to man; therefore, from a Catholic 
standpoint, the Protestant objection 
falls to the ground. Even during the 
lives of the Apostles men arose who 
not only questioned their teaching, 
but dared also to preach “another gos- 
pel” in opposition to Christ’s; and 
the Apostolic writings contain serious 
warnings against such men. 
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The Revelation given to the Apos- 
tles by Our Lord, and later trans- 
mitted to Scripture, or handed on by 
Tradition, in course of time, as 
knowledge of it developed in the 
niind of the Church, became subject 
to misrepresentation and misinter- 
pretation. Then by force of circum- 
stances it was found necessary to sift 
the golden grains of Divine Truth 
from the dross of legendary and 
apocryphal matter, the result of which 
we see enshrined in the teaching, the 
creeds, and the liturgy of the Church, 
and reflected in the worship and prac- 
tice of her faithful children. 


E definition of a dogma, whether 
or Nicaea or the Vatican, gen- 
erally marks the end of a long period 
of theological speculation and con- 
troversy; it settles for all time the 
vexed question of what is to be be- 
lieved; and nothing is ever defined 
that was not contained in the original 
Deposit of Revealed Truth, at least 
in germ, or by implication. Thus, 
the Church’s dogmas relating to Our 
Lady are not the product of popular 
feeling or perfervid sentiment; they 
are the result of centuries of careful 
consideration; they have passed the 
acid test, having developed from 
their original state of embryo, under 
the watchful eye of the Catholic 
Church, 

In the ante-Nicene Fathers Mary 
appears as the second Eve, the 
mother of mankind in the spiritual 
order, by whose obedience reparation 
is made for the disobedience of the 
first, who was mother of mankind in 
the natural order. By Mary’s free 
cooperation with Christ we regained 
our forfeited birthright. The form 
in which the Immaculate Conception 
was taught in the early Church was 
the tradition of Mary as the second 
Eve; for Eve being immaculate be- 
fore the Fall, Mary far higher and 
holier than Eve, could not be less 
than immaculate. 

St. Justine Martyr, who lived in 
the second century, is the first Father 
to bring out the parallel between 
Mary and Eve, which he does in his 
“Dialogue with Trypho, the Jew.” 
St. Irenzeus, also a second century 
Father, is the next after St. Justin to 
develop the parallel as St. Paul has 
drawn an analogy showing Christ as 
the second Adam. St. Ephrem brief- 
ly sums up the case as follows: “Two 
were made simple, innocent, per- 
fectly like each other, Eve and Mary; 
but afterwards one became the cause 


of our death, the other of our life.” Mariae, was largely instrumental in 

A theological treatise written by causing men to accept the doctrine 
Eadmer, the eleventh century histo- of the Immaculate Conception in 
rian, theologian, and biographer of western Europe. The notion that 
St. Anselm, De conceptione Sanctae the doctrine involves a divine attri- 
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bute in Mary’s case like that inherent 
) the Person of her Divine Son— 
utter incapacity of sin—arises 
rom the fragmentary character of 
Protestant belief in general, the re- 
pudiation of the Church’s authority 
in the sixteenth century having 
brought this about. Mary’s freedom 
from sin was her unique privilege 
God’s free gift. That the All- 
Holy Son of God, Who came to take 
1way the consequences of sin, should 
taken his human nature from 





Lady’s Immaculate Conception arose 
in the twelfth century, and continued 
until the definition of 1854 brought 
all further discussion to an end. A 
feast of the “Conception of the 
Biessed Virgin” originated in the 
monasteries around Jerusalem dur- 
ing the early decades of the seventh 
century, although it was kept with- 
out any reference to her sinlessness. 
This feast has since developed into 
that of the Immaculate Conception 
as clear and precise ideas appeared 





ef scholastic speculation men were 
confused concerning it; the observ- 
ance of the feast was uncertain and 
dependent on the views of individual 
bishops. 

When in 1240 the canons of Lyons 
observed the feast soon after the 
death of their bishop, St. Bernard 
protested against their action, and 
sent them a letter of reproof for 
having taken the step before con- 
sulting the Holy See. The object 
of the feast was not precisely known; 








Mother whose soul, even for a 
fle instant, had been under the 
yminion of sin and Satan, is un- 
thinkable. And Mary, by reason of 
Immaculate Conception, was the 
rst of the redeemed—having been 
eserved from the stain of sin. The 
belief that Our Lady was free also 
from actual sin was confirmed by 
the Council of Trent. 
A long and wide-spread contro- 
versy about the doctrine of Our 
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regarding Mary’s unique position in 
the human family and in God’s plan 
c{ Redemption. 


Y DEGREES the feast emerged 

from the monasteries into cath- 
edrals ; it was advocated by preachers 
and theologians, and latterly found 
a place in the Calendar, Decem- 
ber 9 being the original date. 
Before the doctrine, with all that it 
implied, had emerged from the realm 
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no convincing theological reasons hav- 
ing been adduced to confirm the doc- 
trine which underlay it. St. Bernard, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Albert the 
Great, and others of equal sanctity 
and learning, took the negative side. 
But the exact distinction between the 
spiritual and the physical, between 
the creation of the body and the in- 
fusion of the soul into it had not 
‘then been realized. 

Consequently, many fervent lovers 
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of the Mother of God appeared to be 
against her in the controversy. St. 
Bernard’s letter, however, did not 
prevent the extension of the feast in 
France, where it was widely ob- 
served in his day. Later, the feast 
was abolished in the diocese of 
Paris, chiefly through the efforts of 
the University. An interesting con- 
tribution was the wordy passage at 
arms between Dom Nicholas, a monk 
of St. Albans, and Peter Callensis, 
Bishop of Chartres. Dom Nicholas 
concludes an eloquent defense of Our 
Lady with the remark that the soul 
of Mary was twice pierced by the 
sword of Simeon’s prophecy: at the 
foot of the Cross, and when St. Ber- 
nard wrote his letter against her 
feast! The controversy continued 
unabated during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 


uns Scotus, a Franciscan profes- 
D sor at Oxford, who died in 1308, 
was the first theologian to propound 
the thesis of the doctrine as we know 
it today in terms of the defined dog- 
ma. Duns Scotus, known also as the 
“Subtle Doctor”, wrote many works 
of theology and philosophy, and is 
thought to have been an Irishman. 
It is curious to note that the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where Scotus took 
his doctor’s degree, formally con- 
demned the Thomist (or anti-Scotist) 
doctrine in the year 1387; and a 
century later required all who re- 
ceived a doctor’s degree to bind 
themselves to defend the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

Still the disputants were far from 
being unanimous, and in 1439 the 
controversy was brought to the notice 
of the Council of Basle, where the 
University of Paris, formerly op- 
posed to the doctrine, became its 
strongest defender, pleading for a 
dogmatic decision. The assembled 
bishops declared that the doctrine 
“was pious, in accord with Catholic 
Faith, Catholic worship, Holy Scrip- 
ture, and reason”; nor was it allow- 
able, they said, “henceforth to preach 
or declare to the contrary.” (The 
Council was not at the time ecumeni- 
cal, so it could not define with au- 
thority. ) 

Pope Sixtus IV. by a decree of 
February 28, 1476, extended the feast 
to the whole Latin Church, and 
granted an Indulgence to all who as- 
sisted at the Divine Office of the day. 
As the approval so given to the feast 
proved of little avail in settling the 
doctrinal controversy, the Pope in 






1483 issued a Constitution in which 
he threatened with excommunication 
all those of either opinion who 
charged the other side with heresy. 

In 1546 the Council of Trent an- 
nounced that “it was not the inten- 
tion of that Holy Synod to include 
in the decree which concerns original 
sin, the Blessed and Immaculate 
Virgin Mary.” (Pope Pius V. con- 
demned the proposition that “None 
but Christ was without original sin, 
and therefore the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God, had died be- 
cause of sin contracted in Adam, and 
had endured the afflictions of this life 
like the rest of mankind as a punish- 
ment of original and actual sin.” The 
same saintly Pope authorized a new 
and simplified Office of the “Con- 
ception of Our Lady” in the Breviary. 

In 1621 the Franciscan Friars 
Minor declared the Immaculate 
Mother of God Patroness of their 
order, and undertook to teach the 
mystery of her privilege in public 
and in private. 

As a further step towards settle- 
ment, Pope Alexander VII, in 1661, 
issued his Constitution defining the 
true meaning of the word conceptio, 


(conception) and forbade all further. 


discussion “‘against the common senti- 
ment of the Church.” He declared 
that the immunity of Mary from 
original sin in the first instant of the 
creation of her soul and its infusion 
into her body, was the object of the 
feast. Since that date there does not 
seem to have been any serious doubt 
that the doctrine formed part of the 
Deposit of Revealed Truth. 

In 1708 Pope Clement XI decreed 
that the feast should be a holiday of 
obligation throughout the Church; 
which decree has since been modi- 
fied. In 1879 Pope Leo XIII raised 
the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception to a double of the first class, 
with a vigil, and an octave, which 
rank it had held in the United States 
since 1847, when the sixth Provincial 
Council of Baltimore decreed that 
Mary Immaculate be invoked as the 
principal patroness of this country. 

In the light of subsequent history 
it is now possible to see that if St. 
Bernard and the other saints and 
theologians had known the doctrine 
clearly and precisely in the sense of 
its definition, they would have been 
its most ardent advocates. Great St. 
Bernard, the “Mellifluous Doctor,” 
whose Memorare (Remember, O 
Most Holy Virgin) is learnt and 
loved by every Catholic child! St. 








Bernard, whose intense love for the 
Mother of God was the outstanding 
feature of his holy life, has writ- 
ten: “It cannot be doubted that 
whatever honor we give to Mary be- 
longs to her Son;; and on the other 
hand, when we honor the Son we 
are honoring His Mother. For if, in 
the words of Solomon, ‘A wise son 
is the glory of his father,’ how much 
more glorious is it to have been made 
the Mother of Everlasting Wisdom?” 

The Eastern Fathers seem to vie 
with each other in singing the praises 
of Mary, and in extolling her holi- 
ness in language which makes that of 
her Western clients seem lukewarm 
by comparison! “Most holy Lady,” 
says St. Ephrem of Syria, “Mother 
of God, alone.most pure in soul and 
body, alone exceeding in all perfec- 
tion and purity, alone made in thy 
entirety the home of all the graces of 
the Most Holy Spirit, and hence ex- 
ceeding beyond all compare even the 
angelic virtues in purity and sanctity 
of soul and body; all-immaculate, 
all-stainless, all-undefiled, all-incor- 
rupt, all-inviolate; spotless robe of 
Him Who clothes Himself with light 
as with a garment; flower unfading, 
purple woven by God, alone most im- 
maculate !” 

It seems obvious from this and 
similar passages which might be 
quoted from the same source, that the 
fervent rhetoric of the Eastern 
Christian is different from the spon- 
taneous, yet relatively staid, homage 
which even the Celtic people of the 
West are wont to offer to the Mother 
of the Incarnate Word. 


HUS, as we know on the au- 

thority of Holy Church, the 
representative of her Divine Son, Our 
Lady’s redemption was accomplished 
in a special manner; her origin free 
from the taint of sin, corruption was 
not to follow in the train of her last 
end. Our Lady Immaculate was as- 
sumed, body and soul, into Heaven, 
to be united with her Divine Son, as 
she had been united with Him on 
earth. Her Assumption is a reflec- 
tion of His glorious Ascension; and, 
as Jesus is our Mediator of Redemp- 
tion before the Throne of God, so is 
Mary our mediator of intercession 
before the Throne of her Divine Son; 
little wonder, then, that our wise old 
Mother here on earth, the Catholic 
Church, should have put into our 
mouths the prayer: “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners, 
now, and at the hour of our death.” 


Peace to the Fold 


A STORY OF KENTUCKY MOUNTAINEERS 


it’s plumb foolish of ye 
to start down the moun- 
tain. Snow’s like to 
come before nightfall,” 
protested Dave Morgan. 

“T ’low I kin make it,” answered 
Lige. 

December locked the bleak hills in 
more than their usual stillness, as the 
miountaineers gazed outward from 
their cabin. Near-by stood a little 
gray mule, “Mousey.” His saddle- 
bags were laden with winter apples, 
pears, nuts. Gently . balanced on 
Lige’s shoulder was a lamb. 

“Plumb foolish,” insisted Dave, the 
elder of the brothers. Like two 
lone eagles the pair had been left 
upon their lofty eyrie as other mem- 
bers of their clan had died, or had 
married and moved off to their own 
cabins. Dave’s son, Jason, had late- 
ly built a shack at the edge of the 
settlement so that his children, Polly 
and Stevie, might have a chance at 
the education their elders had missed. 
This year a young priest and a few 
Sisters from a convent in the near- 
est city had started a school for the 
mountain children. 

“Tomorrow, or even next week will 
git you thar in time for Old Christ- 
mas—’’* Dave was continuing. 

“Yes, but sence school started up, 
they keep New Christmas. An’ I 
kin git thar in time, ef I start along. 
I promised the lamb to Polly, an’ 
I’d ruther cut off my hand than fal- 
sify my word to her. I’m pinin’ for 
sight of her an’ Stevie—” 

It was a question who more tend- 
erly loved the little ones—their 
grandfather or their great-uncle, now 
on his way to them. 

“T ‘low you air pinin’ to see them. 
An’ ef rheumatiz wasn’t givin’ me 
these here twitches, I’d be travelin’ 
with you. But them snow-clouds air 
pilin’ fast, an’ they’ll git you an’ the 
beasties. It’s fool-hardy, when thar’s 
no shelter except the Carrs’ twixt this 
peak and the Settlement. Reckon 
you wouldn’t want the blizzard to 
drive you into the lion’s den—” 

“Carrs! I ain’t afeerd of them! 
I ‘low the fight’s gone out of Tom 
Note: Certain regions of the Southern 

Mountains keep “Old Christmas,” 

January 6. 
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By Anna BLANcHE MCGILL 


Carr. He’s had his chanct at me 
many a day, with me comin’ an’ goin’ 
up the mountain side. I kinder think 
he’s been gittin’ more pacified sence 
his young ones and ours have got 
together down at school. I don’t be- 
lieve he wants bad blood croppin’ out 
down there and makin’ a ruckus any 
more’n we do—” 

“No, I ‘low he don’t. But blood’s 
blood. And however peaceful he’s 
been actin’, ef you go pokin’ over 
his hill, he’s likely to git you, re- 
membering how we-uns drawed the 
last trigger in the feud, even if it was 
accidental when our Jim aimed at the 
rattler on the rock and Bob Carr 
sprang up from behind, meanin’ to 
git him. I'll give Tom Carr credit 
for actin’ like he believed it was 
accidental, the way court said it was; 
but, howsomever, if you was to git 
stranded and blown in thar unex- 
pected, you mought git a bullet your- 
self, same as Bob—” 

Lige stood silent a moment, gazing 
out over the hushed lonely landscape 
where he and his brother seemed the 
only human beings drawing a breath. 

“Tain’t in reason,” he finally said, 
“to have the feud break out again, 
with me just goin’ a peaceful errand, 
to take Christmas with the little ones 
an’ carry the lamb to Polly. Old 
Mousey is sure-footed. We’ve made 
the trip on worse days than this. 
We'll be back by mid-January. . . . 
Guess we'll be startin’. So long, 
Dave,- Ill bring you some new 
fotched-on medicine for rheumatiz.” 

Forthwith he strode out and 
mounted the little mule. Mousey 
began picking his way down the 
stiff- frozen paths, through the 
winter-bound landscape. For any 
steed less reliable than Mousey, any 
eye less quick and spirit less resolute 
than Lige’s, it would indeed be a 
perilous descent. But if the journey 
were possible, Lige and Mousey could 
be trusted to accomplish it. In and 
out through the rough undergrowth 
they picked their way. Sometimes 
they emerged to an ice-coated creek- 
bed which in better weather served 
as bridle-path. Even now it gave 
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Mousey a less precarious foot-hold 
than the briars and tangles. 

Where the woods were thickest, 
already twilight had arrived. When- 
ever a clearing was reached, Lige 
glanced at the sky which promised 
any moment to fulfill his brother’s 
prophecy. It was a question which 
would be worse—battling against a 
blinding snowstorm, or forging 
through a blizzard. Gently Lige 
urged patient, sturdy Mousey down 
the hillside. Now and then the little 
lamb bleated piteously. If the tem- 
pest would but hold off till the Set- 
tlement lights gleamed through the 
darkness ! 

Those lights were the beacons 
leading Lige onward, eagerly longed 
for. Their glimmer would assure 
him that he was going to be able to 
keep faith with a child. Months ago 
he had promised Polly one of the 
lambs for Christmas. Always when 
she stayed with him and her grand- 
father, she had been fascinated by 
these “beasties.” Always she had 
her particular pet among them. They 
had meant to her what dolls signified 
to children in the world outside. Few 
playthings drifted into the mountains. 
Such dumb, lifeless toys would have 
palled somewhat on Polly after her 
companionship with her grandfath- 
er’s dogs and her uncle’s lambs. 

“You won’t forget to bring the 
cunningest one,” she had written to 
him in the little scrawled note, which 
a hill neighbor had brought to him 
from the settlement a few weeks ago. 
“The cunningest one; and some win- 
ter pears that you said would be 
ripe now. I’m going to be one of 
the Angels in the Christmas play- 
party, and I want the lamb to be in 
it with me, too. And pappy will take 
good care of him afterwards.” 


IGE was unlikely to forget a 
pledge made to his pet, Polly. 
And now less than ever was he like- 


ly to forget. For in his simple, 
tender heart this present promise was 
all bound up with haunting and ap- 
pealing, if not completely defined, 
thoughts and emotions. For their 
beauty and significance he was in- 
debted to little Polly. When she 
had come up to visit him and her 
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grandfather after her first months 
at the Sisters’ new school down at 
the Settlement, her gay little active 
mind and chatter had shared with 
them many tid-bits of knowledge. 
They fairly gloated over her su- 
perior “book larnin’” which already 
surpassed their own. And of all the 
interesting, unfamiliar facts and fan- 
cies which she had brought back with 
her, none had charmed her Uncle 
Lige so much as what she said one 
day when she was playing with his 
lambs : 

“T love them more than ever now 
—because the little Baby Jesus is 
the Lamb of God. I learned it from 
Teacher and the little prayer book 
she gave me. I'll bring it home with 
me next time and read the writing to 
you. It says: ‘Lamb of God, Who 
takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy on us!’” 

As she murmured, her soft voice 
vibrated with reverence, her blue 
eyes were wells of dreams and sweet 
trusting faith. 

“Lamb of God Who takest away 
the sins of the world!” The words 
startled and charmed Lige. Their 
suggestion of the power of innocence 
and gentleness was intensified as they 
fell from the child’s dear lips. So 
falling, they were singularly potent 
to make a man sorry for his sins 
and somehow strangely confident that 
they might indeed be taken away. 

Thus it had come about that he 
had taken for his own this new 
prayer which little Polly had taught 
to him. Always now, as he went 
about with his flock, it was in his 
heart and often on his lips. How, 
therefore, could he forget his prom- 
ise to take to her at Christmastide 
one of the little creatures which, in 
its own innocent way, had come to 
symbolize so much to both? 


E couLD not forget. Instead 
a) as Yuletide had drawn nearer, 
his resolve to keep faith with Polly 
had intensified. And now, in spite 
of inclement weather and villainous 
roads, it was bearing him down to 
his pet lamb. 

How near he was to his goal he 
could scarcely estimate, save by oc- 
casional landmarks of familiar trees 
which his smudgy lantern pricked 
out in the darkness. His eyes kept 
alert watch for a glimmer of light 
from the settlement. A sudden 
flicker suggested the Carr cabin and 
made Lige veer away from it. For, 
despite his protest of not fearing 





Carr, he recognized the indiscretion 
of a sudden arrival on the premises 
of the man whose clan and his own 
had once been deadly enemies. For- 
tunately, as other historic feuds of 
the region, this old strife seemed 
quenched. But smouldering embers 
might leap to life. And certainly 
now, while bent upon an errand of 
love and with Polly’s prayer, “Lamb 
of God,” in his heart, Lige had no 
wish to kindle the flame which had 
already wrought far too much havoc 
in these mountains. So now he 
changed his direction and, for safer 
traveling, dismounted — leaving 
Mousey free to pick his way more 
firmly, with that strange animal in- 
stinct, sometimes superior to human 
knowledge. 

How much more reliable than 
man’s Lige was sharply to realize, 
as his own foot slipped, his ankle 
turned and he sank upon the rocks 
and hard twigs. Starting to rise, he 
promptly realized that some harm 
had been done—a sprained ankle or 
a break. He could scarcely totter. 

“Guess I’ll have to trust to you 
after all, little Mousey,” he said, as 
ke remounted. “The goin’ will be 
gettin’ easier. It won’t be long now 
before we see the lights. We'll soon 
be having a good breakfast.” 

He held but a loose rein, leaving 
Mousey to find the path. But in 
se doing, Lige had not reckoned with 
a second instinct of the little animal’s. 
He had not anticipated Mousey’s 
response to a whiff upon the wintry 
air, declaring that not far away was 
a barn, provided with refreshing fod- 
der for a patient mule, plodding down 
the hill this cold night. So now 
Mousey began to follow his nose. 

Drowsy from the chill air, inter- 
mittently aware of his hurt foot, Lige 
had ceased to pay strict attention to 
their course, till suddenly Mousey 
came to a halt and whinnied. Start- 
led, the lamb began to bleat. Lige 
swung his lantern over the scene. 
Shocked and perturbed, he saw that 
his trusty steed had led him into the 
foe’s camp. If there were any 
doubts, these were dispelled by the 
appearance of Tom Carr—lantern in 
one hand, revolver in the other. 
Peaceful enough he might have be- 
come—but in these lonely peaks it 
was not always safe to credit mid- 
night intruders with wholly innocent 
intentions. Lige cried out imme- 
diately : 

“Don’t shoot, Tom, till you hear 
me. I ain’t here of my own choosin’ 





—nor with any murderous aims—” 

It was a moment of tense drama. 
Fear of what Tom might suspect, 
and what he might justly feel pro- 
voked to do, gripped Lige, while 
Tom, amazed at this unexpected in- 
trusion, was fighting with himself to 
keep down suspicion and resentment. 

“Sneak out,” he retorted. “I don’t 
want to kill you. But you better be 
tellin’ me what’s brought you this 
way, this time of night. It’s a good 
thing that lamb’s across your breast. 
I mought-a fired, ef I hadn’t seen its 
white fleece first—” 


HEN, frightened by Mousey’s 
(D neighing, the little creature began 
to bleat, Lige had coddled it in his 
arms, and the pair added an ingenu- 
ous note to the picture. As Lige told 
his story, Polly’s prospective pet was 
a good item of corroborative evi- 
dence : 

“Dave was all agin’ my startin’ 
on a moonless night like this. He 
threatened me with jest sech a mis- 
hap as this here, of runnin’ into 
your property. But I was sure of 
steerin’ clear of it, an’ I reckon I 
mought have, ef I’d kept my wits 
about me an’ hadn’t lamed my foot. 
Ef you'll hold up your gun, we’ll be 
startin’ again. I’m plumb bound to 
git to the settlement an’ to Polly—” 

Lige might be keen to get onward, 
and his involuntary host m#ght be 
eager to get rid of him; but another 
member of the group was in no such 
haste. Mousey was reluctant to 
move off till he had received more 
than a mere whiff of fodder. He gave 
a plaintive whinny and, with the sym- 
pathy of the hill people for their so- 
called dumb animals, Tom remarked : 

“The beastie’s hungry, I reckon. I 
kin spare him a bunch of hay.” And 
with that he opened the barn door 
and let Mousey in to a midnight 
feast. While he partook, silence held 
the two men till finally Tom spoke: 

“T’m a-startin’ down myself at sun- 
up. I reckon you better wait an’ 
keep me company in the cart. Mousey 
kin follow. That game foot mought- 
n’t be fitten to trust, ef Mousey was 
to stumble. Lemme see it.” 

In this isolated region, where till 
lately churches and schools had been 
scarce or indeed non-existent, neither 
man was intimately familiar with the 
text: “If thy enemy be hungry, give 
him to eat.” The story of the Good 
Samaritan and the answer to the 
question, “Who is my neighbor?” 
were not common knowledge in these 
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parts. Tom Carr would have been 
surprised to hear that he was illus- 
trating these immemorial texts as he 
bandaged Lige’s foot, gave him a 
cup of hot coffee and later helped 
him gently into the wagon. He would 
have been bewildered if any one had 
told him that he and Lige were under 
the spell of a miracle. 

MIRACLE wrought by love for a 
A child! It had mellowed both 
Lige’s heart and Tom’s. It had bat- 
tered down walls of resentment, built 
and reinforced through generations. 
Tom responded to the miracle be- 
cause he could thoroughly under- 
stand Lige’s love for little Polly. It 
matched his affection for his own 
small girls. He had planned his own 
journey at dawn in order to be with 
his children at the Christmas party. 
His tender care of his own flock 
made him discern Lige’s gentleness 
with the lamb and made him appre- 
ciate the fitness of such a gift. Yet, 
under the influence of this strange 
new peace and understanding between 
the two men, deeper feelings than 
either could formulate were enfold- 
ing them, as they took their way 
downward, side by side in Tom’s 
wagon. Lige’s foot was comfortably 
perched upon a pillow, another token 
of Tom’s new friendliness. 

The novelty of the situation grip- 
ped Lige. To be riding amicably 
through the night with the scion of 
a clan long embittered against his 
own! And not merely to be thus 
sitting cheek by jowl with a tradi- 
tional foe, but to be receiving a favor 
from him! The most desirable favor 
of the moment—aid in hastening to 
keep faith with Polly. As Lige sat 
contentedly with the child’s pet in his 
lap, the beauty and comfort of the 
situation sent a glow through his 
pulses. Gratefully he murmured 
Polly’s prayer: “Lamb of God Who 
takest away the sins of the world. . .!” 

Lamb of God, Prince of Peace, 
Whose birthday his children and 
Tom’s were commemorating down at 
the school—had He not tonight taken 
away old antagonisms and suspicions 
which had lurked in Lige’s heart and 
no doubt in Tom’s? Never again 
could either distrust or harm the 
other, after this common pilgrimage 
of theirs, to keep with their little 
ones a festival of innocence, good- 
will and peace. For them, and for 
their families tonight had turned the 
page upon a new and happier chap- 
ter. And for many others besides 


themselves and their clans. For, in 
the mountains, not to oneself alone 
does an individual or a family live. 
Episodes, of good import or ill, send 
their vibrations through the com- 
munity—as lake water ripples far be- 
yond the spot where the pebble is 
thrown. 

So now, as the wagon took the last 
slope downward, with Tom and Lige 
and Polly’s lamb on the front seat, 
and Mousey trailing behind, ladened 
with gifts for both young Morgans 
and Carrs, the little caravan was 
about to make a startling “stage 
entrance” among a people with a 
natural relish for and familiarity 
with the dramatic and melodramatic. 

The scene was effectively set. 
Dawn flushed the peaks, and the sil- 
very winter light filtered through the 
valley settlement. Already the dwell- 
ers thereabouts were starting forth 
upon the morning’s errands— 

“Land’s sakes! Lord A’mighty! 
Glory be .. . Am I seein’ double?” 

Exclamations began to crackle 
upon the air: 

“Name of Creation! . . . Look 
who’s here! That can’t be a Carr 
and a Morgan, ridin’ into town to- 
gether . . . An’ in Tom Carr’s cart, 
when everybody knows it was a 
Morgan drawed the last trigger! Save 
my soul, is it Jedgment Morn and 
the Lion and the Lamb alayin’ down 
together ?” 

“Yes, sure enough, he’s got my 
lamb! Hi, Uncle Lige—” called out 
Polly and Stevie who, with other 
school children had come forth, eager 
to greet their parents and other 
guests of the Christmas party. 

“I don’t see no lion,” piped up 
small Tom Carr, pressing forward 
with the Morgan children. “Daddy, 
did you bring me a baby lion?” 

If he had, it would have created 
but little more amazement than the 
figure of his fellow pilgrim, his ap- 
parently chosen companion of this 
Yuletide journey. Tom added to the 
surprise of the spectators by stoop- 
ing and helping the Morgan children 
and his own to climb into the wagon. 

Tidings of the strange combination 
of traditional foes began to spread; 
and as they drew up to the school 
gate, groups of mountaineers joined 
the procession, straggling beside the 
cart or trailing behind with Mousey. 
Tom cast his glance over the crowd, 
saying : 

“Lige tripped up in the dark and 
twisted his ankle. Guess some of ye 
will have to get busy and lend a 


hand to help me git him down—” 

Several proffered aid; with mysti- 
fied expressions of countenance. And 
as they did so, Lige straightened his 
shoulders and began the first speech 
iin the Christmas entertainment: 

“Reckon you-uns air moughty sur- 
prised to see a Carr an’ a Morgan 
a-drivin’ up together, this-a way, 
peaceful an’ quiet. .. An’ I'll bet 
some air thinkin’ that Tom Carr 
lamed me. But he never. I did it 
myself, stumblin’ an’ losin’ my way 
in the dark, an’ landin’ accidental on 
his property. An’ the beasties set up 
neighin’ an’ bleatin’ an’ rousin’ Tom 
out. He could-a shot me at sight, 
thinkin’ I was aimin’ to git him on 
the sly. It shore looked like it! But 
he give me a chanct to explain—even 
ef he kep’ me covered with his gun 
while I told what had happened. 
Then he believed me an’ showed mer- 
cy, an’ wrapped my sore foot in these 
here bandages an’ lin’ment. . . . This 
here’s his old easy slipper. . . So, 
you see, so far as him an’ me’s con- 
cerned, the Carr-Morgan feud is 
ended !” 


66f@@AVE the day! By gum!” 

murmured the crowd. The 
surprise element in such a public 
peace demonstration was almost as 
dramatic as a tragic episode might 
have been. And now Tom rose to 
his proper part in the performance. 
He turned into the mood of the audi- 
ence and the occasion with one of 
these blasts of oratory with which 
the mountaineer varies his long 
stretches of silence. 

“That’s right, Lige’s right. I ain’t 
got a drap of pizen in my blood agin 
him an’ his’n. Somehow it’s all! 
oozed out! Settin’ up thar alone in 
my cabin, with my children and his’n 
down here at school together, it’s 
come to seem plumb ridiculous for 
two grown men like us to hand on 
any grudges to these here innocent 
babes.” Dramatically he waved his 
hand backward toward the children— 
“Plumb ridiculous—an’ outrageous! 
Tryin’ with one hand to bring ’em up 
right, feedin’ an’ clothin’ an’ sendin’ 
’em to this school to git book larnin’ ; 
an’ with the other hand passin’ on a 
piz’nous grudge that some day may 
kill off one or the other of them 
babes yonder, or maybe the whole kit 
and boodle, the way some of ye older 
ones have seen whole families purty 
nigh wiped out by some long festerin’ 
hate. Plumb foolish and - plumb 
cruel—” 
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In time for his peroration Father 
MacCarthy and a few of the Sisters 
had arrived on the scene, and now 
with his gaze upon them, Lige took 
up the dialogue: 

“Plumb cruel—an’ plumb ungrate- 
ful! Ungrateful to these here teacher 
women an’ Father Mac, that has 
come into these hills an’ appear to 
be givin’ their lives to larn our young 
uns how to git a good holt on life 
an’ git a sight of new ways of livin’ 
an’ of earnin’ a livin’! An’ us all the 
time maybe nursin’ grudges that 
mought flash out any minute and blow 
up the works, an’ put a monkey 
wrench in what these here God- 
fearin’, peaceable strangers air toilin’ 
to do... . It’ plumb ungrateful—” 

“Plumb ungrateful!” echoed Tom. 
“You’ve said the word, Lige!” And 
then, like Tom, fixing his glance upon 
the priest and Sisters, he continued: 
“Yes, friends, Lige an’ me air too 
old for book larnin’, but we’re young 
enough to larn new tricks of keepin’ 
the peace an’ givin’ the young uns a 
chanct, an’ of backin’ up them that’s 
come to help us do it. Step up, 
pardner, an’ give Lige a hand down— 
he can’t quite make it hisself—* 


ier the schoolroom filed the pro- 


cession. Two youths, at Father 
MacCarthy’s suggestion, made a 
pack-saddle of their strong wrists 
and arms and carried Lige up to a 
seat of honor. Father MacCarthy 
walked beside them, solicitously ask- 
ing about the sore foot. 

“It don’t hurt much. Anyways, I 
feel too good inside to bother about 
a sprained ankle... Father, Tom 
said him and me was too old for 
book larnin’-—but we ain’t. I’ve 
larned some words that Polly brung 
up from the school to me an’ her 
grandpappy. It’s a prayer; an’ sence 
the full beauty an’ meanin’ of it come 
over me, I’ve been prayin’ it. It 
says: ‘Lamb of God Who takest 
away the sins of the world, have 
mercy on us.’ I’ve been thinkin’ it 
mought sure enough save us, mought 
clean out the last pizen of fight from 
us mountain people. . . I was a- 
prayin’ it tonight as we come down 
the hill, An’ I kinder think it 
mought have worked in Tom an’ 
mought have helped to cure the old 
sores between him an’ me, between 
Carrs and Morgans. Do you think 
it mought ?” 

“I know it!” declared Father Mac- 
Carthy, and his pulses gave a leap 
of thanksgiving. If the gaining of 


one lost sheep was cause for rejoic- 
ing, surely the salvaging of Lige and 
Tom meant that this mountain mis- 
sionary work had not been in vain. 
His glance swept the room and dis- 
cerned the childlike happiness and 
good will among the older people and 
the innocent joy of the little ones, 
with Polly especially radiant, dressed 
as a Christmas Angel and fondling 
her little lamb which meekly submit- 
ted. As the young priest perceived 
all this, his own spirit had a supreme 
moment. He renewed his dedication: 
“Other sheep there are, and them 
also will I bring...” Polly’s prayer. 
as Lige had called it, echoed in his 
memory: “Lamb of God, have mercy 
on us...” And as he glanced from 
the rudely improvised crib on the 
stage to the eager, uplifted expression 
on the faces of young and old, the 
lines of a tender seasonable poem 
sang in his own zealous young heart :* 


*Note: The poem is Lizette W. 
Reese’s “A Christmas Folk Song.” 


The Little Jesus came to town, 

The wind blew up, the wind blew 
down; 

Out in the street the wind was bold; 

Now who would house him from the 
cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door, 

Fair were the rushes on the floor 

The Ox put forth a horned head; 

“Come little Lord, here make Thy 
bed.” 


Up rose the sheep were folded near: 

“Thou Lamb of God, come, enter 
here.” 

He entered there to rush and reed, 

Who was the Lamb of God indeed. 


The little Jesus came to town; 

With ox and sheep He laid Him 
down; 

Peace to the byre, peace to the fold, 

For that they housed Him from the 
cold! 














“Che Grucifix 


By GeorceE M. HunHOLz 


HERE is no God!” he scoffed in jest... 
So he sought Pleasure in her lair ; 
“God has not given me the best!” ... 
He moved his lips . . . but not in prayer. 


He found some gold along the way, 

And mixed with it was dazzling fame, 

And with it, too, was pain, they say... 
And scandal with its eyes aflame. 


“The world is God to me!” he said... 

“It gives me all that I would crave!” 

And when his flaming years had sped. , . 
To worldly things he was a slave. 


Fate struck him down to his deathbed ; 
His fingers loosened from his gold .. . 
And just before he died, he said .. . 
“Give me a crucifix to hold!” 
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THE PSALMS 


(1) Will you please explain the practice of reading the 
Psalms in groups of fifty? (2) What are the Gradual 
Psalms, and why are they called “the little psalter’? (3) 
If a person reads the Psalter and New Testament for at 
least fifteen minutes daily, would he gain the indulgence 
granted for reading the Holy Scriptures? 


Davenport, Ia. SB 


(1) We are not aware that there is such a practice. 

(2) The Gradual Psalms are Psalms 119 to 133. St. 
Jerome terms these fifteen Psalms Canticum Graduum—song 
of the steps. Gradual comes from the Latin word gradus, 
meaning step. Some Jewish commentators and Christian 
Fathers think that on each one of the fifteen steps which 
led from the men’s court to the women’s court of the Temple 
one of these Psalms was chanted. Others think that these 
Psalms were named gradual Psalms because of their con- 
struction, the thoughts expressed in them rising from lower 
to higher concepts of God. A third and more probable 
theory is that the gradual Psalms were chanted by pilgrims 
“going up to Jerusalem.” To “go up to Jerusalem” was a 
phrase commonly used to describe the advent of pilgrims 
to the Holy City, whose Temple was situated on Mt. Moria. 
Thus, St. Luke says that the Holy Family “went up to 
Jerusalem.” Because these fifteen Psalms are very short, 
they are said to form “graceful little psalter.” 

(3) The indulgence of 300 days which Pope Leo XIII 
granted applies to reading the Gospels for fifteen minutes 
daily. As far as we know there is no general indulgence 
for reading other parts of the Bible. Apart from the gain- 
ing of any indulgence, all Catholics are urged to read fre- 
quently the Bible. We repeat this because so many well- 
meaning non-Catholics are still convinced that Catholics are 
forbidden to read the Book. 


THE NETHER WORLD 


(1) Is hell fire real, or only metaphorical? (2) Is Satan 
a reality? (3) When did the Church first include Purga- 
tory in her teaching? 


Jamaica, N. Y. M. M. 


(1) The Church has never dogmatically defined the nature 
of hell fire. But her constant and universal teaching has 
always been that the fire of hell is real, not metaphorical. 

(2) Yes. He is a fallen angel. Because of his inordinate 
pride and ambition he was cast out of heaven. Read the 
Apocalypse, chapter 12, verses 7 to 9. The trouble with 
many today is to regard Satan as a myth. He is a real 
person and mighty active. Someone has rightly said that 


the cleverest thing Satan ever did was to convince people 
that he does not exist. 

(3) The Catholic Church believed in Purgatory from 
the very beginning. This is proved by her prayers and 
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sacrifices, which were offered to atone for the sins of the 
departed. It was only when this doctrine was attacked by 
heretics that the Church made explicit declaration of her 
faith in dogmatic definitions, such as were promulgated by 
the Council of Florence and the Council of Trent. 


REASONS FOR MARRIAGE ANNULMENT 


What grounds must a Catholic have to have his marriage 
annulled by the Church? er 


Lynn, Mass. 

He must have canonical grounds, that is, reasons for at- 
tacking his marriage must be alleged and proved which the 
Church recognizes as valid according to Divine law and 
the prescriptions of canon law. 


ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE HOLY FAMILY 


Would you please tell me something about the Archconfra- 
ternity of the Holy Family? ro 
Ris Ss 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 

The Archconfraternity of the Holy Family is a religious 
society which was founded at Liege in Belgium in 1844 by 
Henri-Hubert Belletable, an army officer. It is now under 
the direction of the Redemptorist Fathers and is propagated 
in all their churches. The society was approved by Pope 
Pius IX in 1847. There are many indulgences granted to 
the members, who number about 5,000,000 throughout the 
world. 


SAINT JOSEPH 


(1) Why is it that St. Joseph is omitted so much in the 
devotion of the Church? (2) Where was St. Joseph when 
Jesus carried the cross to Calvary? 


SHARON, Pa. | Oe 


(1) One cannot deduce anything from the apparent ne- 
glect of this or that parish church. Pope Pius IX constituted 
St. Joseph patron of the Universal Church. A special feast 
of the highest rank was instituted by him to commemorate 
this event. 

(2) It is commonly believed that St. Joseph died shortly 
after the Holy Family returned from the flight into Egypt. 


BOOKS ON SACRED PASSION 


A year or so ago you published a list of books on the 
Sacred Passion of Our Lord. Would you kindly print the 
list again? 

Barry’s Bay, Ont. N. N. 
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DEVOTIONAL 


The School of Jesus Crucified, by Fr. Ignatius, C.P. $2.00 
Jesus Christ, His Life, Passion and Death, by Rev. 





Aug. Berthe, C. SS. BR. ........cccccccrcsscsssorsssossssoeseneee 1.75 
The Precious Blood, by Rev. Fred. Faber.............+ 1.60 
The Suffering Man-God, by Pere Seraphim, C.P..... 1.40 
The Tragedy of Calvary, by Mgr. Bolo .........sssssee 1.25 
The Ascent of Calvary, by Pere Louis Perroy........ 1.50 

HISTORICAL 
The. Passion, by Pere Olivied, CP... ccccccescssssscscissss 2.00 
The Passion of Our Lord, by Card. De Lai. Trans- 

vee be. AE S| neeeeereenrenece nen eep oer 2.00 
History of the Passion, by Rev. Groenings, S.]J......... 1.25 
Passion and Death of Jesus, by Rev. Philip Coghlin, 

SQ Rene ern en. Seer 125 
Figures of the Passion, translated from Spanish of 

Gabriel Maro. Tw VOM. cccciccccassesesossosessrseseees 3.50 

SAINTS OF THE PASSION 
Life of St. Paul of the Cross, by Rev. Pius Devine, 

CC aiceanisacensenscoviessaatstnsepescresercusispiananoncansenasanpsesnboceaatines 1.50 
Life of St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin, by Rev. 

F. Camillus, C.P. gacasnacnentantobecnctia 1.50 





THE JEWISH POPE 


Sometime ago you stated that there was a Jewish Pope? 
Will you please tell me his name, and also give me a short 
account of his life? 

PittsBuRGH, Pa. ae 
Brooxiyn, N. Y. E. M. M. 

There was at least one Jewish Pope, and his name was 
Saint Peter. The best account of him is to be found in 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 


WORKING IN SECLUSION 


Is there such a thing as a Brother working away from 
the world instead of in schools and hospitals? 
MaspetH, L. I. J. Z. 


Nearly all orders of priests have lay brothers who are 
engaged in performing the manual labor of the monastery. 
They have plenty of seclusion. Lay Brothers are greatly 
desired by all the Orders. 


PRAYERS FOR MASS AND BENEDICTION 


I would like to know what prayers Catholics should say 
when they assist at Holy Mass and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

PittspurcH, Pa. Bw. 8. 


Appropriate prayers will be found in adult prayer books. 


SAINT FAITH 


Is there a St. Faith? If so, would you give me a short 
account of her life. 
Bronx, N. Y. M. M. D. 


St. Faith was born at Agen in Aquitaine, France, in the 
third century. She was very pretty, but she was not proud 
of it, nor did she use it for worldly purposes. She was 
brought up a Christian. She preferred beauty of soul to 
beauty of face. Men see the second, while God sees the 
first. She was accused as a Christian to Dacian, Prefect 
of Gaul, and was brought before his tribunal. He tried by 
Sweet speeches to turn her from the worship of Jesus 
Christ to the worship of the Roman divinities. When she 
called them devils the prefect threatened to punish her if 
she persisted in reviling the gods of Rome. Faith persisted. 
The prefect carried out his resolution. A metal bed was 
prepared and St. Faith was bound to it with iron chains. 





She didn’t whimper or beg off. She seemed glad that she 
had a chance to suffer for Christ. A fire was kindled under 
her. It was nourished with oil and other inflammable things 
until it left nothing on the molten bed but her charred 
body. Her feast is celebrated on October 6. Another St. 
Faith is commemorated on August 1. 


DEATH: RESIDENCE OF THE POPE 


(1) In the March issue of THe SIGN you answered that 
sometimes the soul lingers in the body for several hours 
after death. I always believed that we are judged imme- 
diately after death. (2) Does the Pope now live in Rome 
or in Vatican City? 

SALEM, Mass. W. F. M. 

(1) Your faith is orthodox. It was not a question of 
whether judgment takes place immediately after death, but 
when real death occurs. Sometimes real death, or the 
separation of soul from body, does not coincide with the 
appearance of death. (2) Strictly speaking, the Pope re- 
sides in Vatican City, but he is still Bishop of Rome. 


NOVENA AND HOW TO MAKE IT 


What is a novena, and how is it made? 
REEDVILLE, WIs. 1. = 

A novena is a period of prayer extended for nine days. 
The practice seems to have arisen among Catholics in imi- 
tation of the Apostles, who prepared for the reception of 
the Holy Ghost at Pentecost by nine days of fervent prayer. 
The Church has prescribed a public novena from the Feast 
of the Ascension until the Feast of Pentecost in com- 
memoration of this novena of the Apostles. 

In private novenas the form of prayer is generally left to 
the choice of the individual. Most prayer books have ap- 
propriate prayers for various novenas. 


NOT CAN BUT MUST’ 


A Catholic girl married a Protestant in the City Hall. 
Can that girl go to confession? : 
Woopsine, N. Y M. H. 


Not only can she go to confession, but she must if she 
would be reconciled to God and His Church. She has 
violated a most grave law. Either she must repent and 
have the marriage rectified, or she must leave her partner. 


ANCIENT LIFE OF ST. LAWRENCE 


Could you give me information regarding an ancient life 
of St. Lawrence O’Toole, written by a member of the con- 
gregation at Eu, where the Saint died, and where his bones 


are preserved. Very probably it is in either French or 
Latin? 


Boston, Mass. N. N. 


We advise you to correspond with The Catholic Historical 
Society, c/o The Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


ST. RICHARD; ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


(1) Is Richard a Saint’s name? (2) Will you please 
give a brief biography of St. Thomas Aquinas, and also a 
list of his works? N. N. 

(1) Yes. 

(2) St. Thomas was born at Rocca Secca in the King- 
dom of Naples in 1225, and died at Fossa Nuova on March 
7, 1274. He was the son of noble parents and the relative 
of kings. At a tender age he was sent to the celebrated 
monastery of Monte Cassino, where he impressed his 
teachers with his devotion to study and prayer. Against 
the wishes of his parents and the violent opposition of his 
brothers he entered the Order of Friars Preachers when 
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about eighteen years of age. While he was studying at 
the University of Paris under Albertus Magnus, a re- 
nowned theologian, his companions nicknamed him “the 
dumb ox.” This was not because of his stupidity, but be- 
cause of his taciturnity. Albertus defended his scholar by 
saying, “You call this man a dumb ox, but his bellowing in 
doctrine will one day resound throughout the world.” His 
prophecy was verified. St. Thomas far surpassed his master 
and defender in learning. He became the greatest theo- 
logian, according to some, of all time. St. Thomas’ greatest 
contributions to learning are his “Summa Contra Gentiles,’ 
and his “Summa Theologica.” The first is an answer to the 
philosophical arguments against revelation, while the second 
is a synthesis of the whole realm of Christian theology. St. 
Thomas has been constituted the patron of ecclesiastical 
schools and universities. His works are an arsenal of 
Christian apologetics. 


PROPHECY OF ST. COLUMKILLE 


Is the supposed prophecy of St. Columkille about Ireland 
really true? If so, where could I obtain a copy of it. 
N 


We cannot tell you where this prophecy may be obtained. 
If there be an authentic prophecy of St. Columkille about 
Ireland, it is becoming to respect it out of veneration for 
his holiness, but there is no obligation to believe it. 


JOHANNA OR JOANNA 


Is Johanna and Joanna the same? May a girl who has 
been baptized Johanna be called Anna for short? If one 
child is called Joan, may another be named Ann? Is Joan 
the feminine of John? 


New Rocue tte, N. Y. B. Hi. 


Johanna and Joanna are two feminine forms of the mascu- 
line name John. Joan is another feminine form of John. 
The latter is French, whereas the first two are taken from 
the Latin. If you wish to curtail Johanna to Anna for 
ordinary usage you may do so. There is nothing to pre- 
vent you from calling one child Joan and another Ann. 


SWALLOWING THE SACRED HOST 


Taken from a small book: “Swallow the Sacred Host as 
soon as you can. Be sure to swallow It, for if you were 
to keep It so long in your mouth that It would melt, you 
would not have made your Communion, because you would 
not have received It as food.” This is written for children. 

N. N. 


It is commonly held by theologians that the Sacred Host 

should be swallowed immediately, so that It may pass to the 
stomach as food. Our Lord instituted this great Sacrament 
as food and drink, and therefore It should be used as such, 
though, of course, in a spiritual manner. But to declare 
that unless the Sacred Host is dissolved in the stomach 
Holy Communion is not received (that is, sanctifying grace 
is not infused in the soul) appears to us to press the parallel 
between the Sacrament and corporal food too closely. 


MARRIAGE TANGLE 


Mary, a Catholic, was married by a priest to John, a 
non-Catholic. John deserted his wife and married again. 
Mary is quite young—with a child—attractive—special dis- 
pensation from Pope? i A 


It looks as though Mary is validly married and must wait 
until the death of John. But these cases are not for this 
department. See your pastor. 





MARRIED ONCE AND AGAIN 


Can a Catholic girl marry a non-Catholic man by a 
minister and then get a divorce, and marry another non- 
Catholic by a priest, while her first husband is still living? 
BALTIMORE, Mp. N. A. 

A Catholic girl can do this, in the sense that no physical 
coercion will be exercised by the Church to prevent her. 
But in so doing she violates a most grave command of the 
Church, commits a mortal sin, is excommunicated, and is 
living in an invalid marriage, and is piling trouble on her 
shoulders. (See above.) 

You may have an actual case in mind. If a Catholic 
attempts such a marriage there is no valid union. There- 
fore she is free before the Church to marry again. But 
the Catholic girl Who wishes to marry another non-Catholic, 
after having tried it before, is certainly determined to have 
a Protestant husband, despite the prohibition of the Church. 


ABOUT SISTERS 


(1) Could you give me the address of the nuns who pray 
to St. Joseph? 
Trenton, N. J. Z, 
(2) Will you please give me some information about 
the Sisters of Notre Dame? 
Lynn, Mass. N. L. 
(3) Would you kindly publish the name of the com- 
munity of nuns who take care of the lepers, and also their 
address? R. 0. 


(1) Write to Sister Superior, S. —— Home for the 
Blind, 531 Pavonia Avenue, Jersey City, N. 

(2) Write for information to the Sister Superior, 400 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

(3) We suppose that you refer to Sisters caring for 
lepers in the United States. The only Sisters engaged in 
this noble work in this country, as far as we know, are 
the Sisters of Charity, U. S. Military Hospital, Carville, La. 


GREGORIAN MASSES 


One person says that we cannot be sure that there is a 
plenary indulgence attached to the Gregorian Masses in 
favor of the deceased for whom they are said. Another 
party assures me that we can. Could you give me infor- 
mation on this subject? 

Lynn, Mass. M. D. 


It cannot be maintained that the celebration of Gregorian 
Masses infallibly obtains the liberation of a soul from Pur- 
gatory. The well-instructed faithful have a strong hope and 
confidence that this will be the effect, a confidence which 
the Church approves. 


PASSIONIST INSIGNIA 


What do the letters C.P. stand for after a priest’s name? 
What do the letters Jesu XPI Passio mean? 


PiTTsBuRGH, Pa. J. M. 
C.P., stand for Congregation of the Passion. Jesu XPI 
Passio means The Passion of Jesus Christ. Just as the 


title over Christ’s head on the cross was written in three 
languages—Hebrew, Greek, and Latin—so the Passionist 
“sign” is composed of three words from the same languages. 
Jesu is Hebrew for Jesus; XPI are the first three letters 
of Christ’s name in Greek, (equivalent to CH-R-I) ; Passio 
is Latin, meaning Passion. 


PICTURE OF ST. AGNES 
Where can I obtain a life-size picture of St. Agnes? 
Astoria, L. I. H. P. 


Try the Catholic Stores on Barclay Street, New York, 
or the larger department stores. 
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ASSISTING AT HOLY MASS 


Would you please give me the rules for assisting at Low 
Mass and High Mass? 
Ranway, N. J. F. -C. 


LOW MASS 
Rise when the celebrant is going to the altar. 
Kneel from the beginning to the end of Mass, except dur- 
ing the reading of the Gospel, the recitation of the Creed, 
and during the sermon. 


HIGH MASS 

Rise when the celebrant is going to the altar. 

Kneel when Mass commences. 

Rise at the Gloria. 

Sit when the celebrant is seated. 

Rise when the celebrant kisses the altar. 

Stand whilst the prayers are being sung. 

Sit during the reading of the Epistle. 

Rise for the Gospel, after which remain standing whilst 
the celebrant recites the Credo, and genuflect with him at 
the words—Et Incarnatus est. 

Sit when the celebrant is seated, but kneel on both knees 
whilst the choir sings—“‘Et Incarnatus est . . . et homo 
factus est.” 

Rise when the celebrant kisses the altar, and remain stand- 
ing till he has sung “Oremus.” 

Sit till the celebrant commences to sing—“Per Omnia etc.” 

Stand during the Preface. 

Kneel from the Sanctus to the second ablution. 

Then sit till the celebrant kisses the altar. 

Stand during the singing of the last prayers. 

Kneel to receive the celebrant’s blessing. 

Stand during the reading of the Last Gospel. 

(If the Veni Creator is sung before the sermon, kneel. ) 


N.B. At sung funeral Masses kneel during the singing 
of the prayers. 


NON-CATHOLICS CAN BE SAVED: PASSIONIST 
SISTERS 


(1) Is at true that non-Catholics can never enter Heaven, 
though they live good lives and really believe that their 
religion is the right one? (2) Have the Sisters of the 
Cross and Passion a convent in Providence, R. I.? 

7. & ©. 

(1) No, it is not true. It is absurd. Yet those who live 
according to their conscience are saved as Catholics, not as 
non-Catholics, because they belong to the soul of the Church. 

(2) Yes, at 530. Dexter Street. 


GREY NUNS 


‘ Which ts the most important Order of Sisters in Canada? 
Do they labor in the United States? Where could I obtain 
information about them? 

DorcHESTER, Mass. K. M. 


The Sisters of Charity, called the Grey Nuns, seem to 
have the largest community, having over 1200 professed 
Sisters. They conduct establishments in Boston, Providence, 
Springfield, and several other dioceses. For further infor- 
mation write to the Motherhouse of the Grey Nuns, 1190 
Guy Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


LANGUAGES USED IN CATHOLIC LITURGIES 


To my surprise I have learned that Latin is not the of- 
ficial language of the Catholic Church, but just one of seven. 
Will you please verify the number and the names of the 
languages used, and tell me why they are used? 
Natick, Mass. 


|e et 






Latin is the official language of the Roman Rite, which 
comprises the largest portion of the Universal Church. Some 
authors declare that there are nine languages in use in 
Catholic worship. They are Latin, Greek, Syriac, Arme- 
nian, Coptic, Arabic, Slavonic, Georgian, and Roumanian. 
Originally the language of the liturgy was generally Greek, 
but from the third century Latin began to supplant Greek 
in the Western Church. Latin was the language of the 
people of Europe at that time. But with the progress of 
time it ceased to be the vulgar tongue. It became static, 
as it were, and on that account peculiarly adapted to pre- 
serve the unchanging doctrines of the Church. In the East 
conditions were different. Greek continued to be the litur- 
gical language of many rites. It was better suited to the 
genius of the Oriental mind. Even in those rites which use 
languages other than Greek, such as the Syriac and Ar- 
menian, the ancient forms are used. These archaic forms 
of the vulgar tongue share with the Latin the same quality 
of fixity of doctrinal expression. 


WHERE TO BUY CATHOLIC BOOKS 


Where can I purchase The Book of Saints compiled by 
the Benedictine Monks? Also please tell me if there ts a 
book of May devotions? 

REVERE, Mass. A. D..G. 


You will be able to buy these books at the Catholic Book 
Stores located at 22 Chauncy Street, and 62 Essex Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


G. B., Brockton, Mass., M. E. H., Haveruiti, Mass., 
S. E. G. —; M. F. D., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; Sr. A., Cotum- 
Bus, O.; E. V. M., —; H. H., Yonxers, N. Y.; L. M. L., 
E.izasetH, N. J.; M. A. M., Freeport, N. Y.; D. G. S., 
Cuicaco, Itt.; B. H., Porapetputa, Pa.; T. B., Everett, 
Mass.; H. A. W., Boston, Mass.; T. K., Brooktyn, N. Y.; 


A. Z., Cuicaco, Itt.; L. R. E., Barpstown, Ky.; T. M., 
SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


Saturday I went to confession, received Holy Communion 
on Sunday, and offered a Mass for a special intention. 
Monday morning I received what I asked for, though the 
request seemed to be hopeless. But through the help of St. 
Jude I received it—P. J. B., Watertown, Mass. 

For a long time I have been praying for a favor which 
I almost despaired of ever receiving. I read in THe S1cn 
of the many favors which were granted to those who pray 
to St. Jude. I began saying the prayer every day, and in 
a short time I received my favor in such wise that it was 
far beyond my fondest expectations.—“Patron of St. Jude.” 


I have never asked a thing of him that he has not ob- 
tained it for me, and I am especially anxious that this be 
published because there are so many who have never heard 
of St. Jude—D. B., Hissinc, Minn. 


J. B., Brooxtyn, N. Y ; J. C. L., Watertown, Mass.; 
E. C. S., Newport, R. I.; —, Akron, O.; F. A. B., Mat- 
TAPAN, Mass.; M. A. G., St. Louis, Mo.; J. T., Crncrn- 
NATI, O.; M. L. F., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; V. S., New York, 
N. Y.; J. E. McM., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; A. T., Lone Beacu, 
N. Y.; K. M. Waterviiet, N. Y.; S. P., Joptrn, Mo.; 
L. D., Lewiston, Me.; T. S., St. Louis, Mo.; M. F., 
Brooxiyn, N. Y.; H. S., Lynn, Mass.; —, LarcHMont 
Woon, N. Y.; R. B. G., Canonssurc, Pa.; —, Prrrssurcn, 
Pa.; A. M. G., Lynn, Mass.; E. W. R., Newark, N. | 
E. H., Cincinnati, O.; A. M. S., Sea Gate, N. Y.; M. 
J. J., Port Cuester, N. Y.; M. S., East Boston, Mass.; 
W. E., Brocxton, Mass.; F. M., Paterson, N. J.; M. K., 
New York, N. Y.; M. C. V., Loursvirte, Ky.; I. C., Crn- 
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CINNATI, O.; M. D., CamsBrince, Mass.; M. T. A., Har- 
rison, N. Y.; J. L. J., Fitcusurc, Mass.; J. M. F., 
SARANAC Lake, N. Y.; C. B., Evizasetu, N. J.; A. C. K., 
Wasuincton, D. C.; C. E. M., Mitcnett, So. Dax.; J. 
W. J., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; M. G., BELLevite, N. J.; M. N., 
Cuestnut Hi, Mass., E. A. W., WILMINGTON, Mass. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00 




















Communications 


DEVOTION TO ST. MICHAEL 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The Carmelite Sisters of St. Louis, Missouri, wish to 
announce to readers of Tue Sicn, who are interested in 
the devotion to the great Archangel Michael, that they may 
request special novenas for their intentions, at any time, 
and send in their petitions to be placed at St. Michael’s 
Shrine. These petitions will also be included in the per- 
petual novena offered by the Sisters. 

Those who desire a candle burned at St. Michael’s Shrine, 
for their intentions, may send an offering to defray the 
expense. 

Novena prayers and a St. Michael medal will be sent 
upon request. 

The Chaplet of St. Michael, a highly indulgenced form 
of prayer, in his honor, may be purchased at a nominal price. 

At a later date, the Sisters will publish in THe Sicn de- 
tailed information as to the marvelous revelations made by 
St. Michael to Venerable Sister Philomena of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Kindly address all communications to the Sisters’ new 
address: 


CARMELITE Monastery, R. R. 2, Box 1031-A. 
Clayton, St. Louis County, Mo. 





ON THEATRE GOING 


Epitor, THE SIGN: 

In reading Tue S1cn every month I often feel the urge 
to enroll myself among its correspondents. The fact is I 
am well on in years and the Catholic Theatre Movement 
in whose service I am enlisted, seems to call for whatever 
store of energy is left to me. I am enclosing an editorial 
from America of fifteen years ago with a comment upon 
a communication of mine which I remember impressed me 
as over severe but which, as perhaps you will agree, will 
have some application to present conditions in the theatre— 
especially as concerning the attitude of influential Catholics, 
in dealing with our theatrical panderers. The zeal of a 
spiritually-minded man is not mine but I cannot help feel- 
ing a sort of unholy rage that our own people should in 
effect become allies of these panderers. It’s poor return for 
your courtesy in a acknowledging The Tablet letter that I 
should impose upon your time and attention. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 


Brooxktyn, N. Y. 





[ENCLOSURE] 


From America, December 5, 1914. 
“WARY THEATREGOING.” 


There is an interest far beyond the ordinary in this letter 
of a correspondent: 

“Wary reading is required of those who would safeguard 
the purity of their faith.’ Many a reader of yours will 
breathe a hearty amen to this, from out the consciousness 
of his own daily experience and peril. The very word 
“faith,” in the sense in which you use it, is a byword and 
reproach, an anachronism to be mocked at by those who 
supply the matter for our daily reading. But if wary read- 
ing is imposed upon Catholics, how much more so wary 
theatregoing. The acted play has in it a greater potency 
for evil than the printed page. Many a base insinuation, a 
covert sneer at faith escapes the attention of the average 
reader. Not so upon the stage. If there is a false concep- 
tion of life to be upheld, an attack to be made upon religion 
and morality, this can be done under the guise of a defence 
of the very virtue to be assailed. By an appeal to the senses, 
to the pride or intellect and to the so-called artistic sensi- 
bilities, black can be made white or, at least, given an at- 
tractive shading. The converse, of course, holds good. There 
are great books of which we need not be wary. There are 
plays, true and sound at the core, to which, we can give 
ourselves unreservedly and from which we can safely en- 
courage those near and dear to us to derive much pleasure 
and even inspiration. 

(Signed) Atrrep Younc. 


America endorses these sentiments without reserve. It is 
undoubtedly true that the theatre can be, and often is, an 
agent for great and permanent evil. If the present decad- 
ence of the drama were due entirely to the managers of 
playhouses, it would be useless perhaps to raise a protest. 
But the patrons share the responsibility with the managers. 
The latter may have started the polluted stream on its way, 
but the multitude that comes to bathe in it joyously encourage 
these traffickers in souls, who care naught for sin and art, 
but much for “the thirty pieces of silver,” the price of im- 
mortal souls. 

And the shame of it is that Catholics are no less guilty 
than others. They frequent Mohammedan-like dramas, sit 
through them complacently, as if they had not been taught 
that faith and purity are above all earthly goods, pleasure, 
and even life itself included. 

Imagine men and women who hold their heads high at 

solemn Mass on Sunday allowing a vulgar money changer 
to coin gold from them with danger to their virtue! Such 
people pass their souls through the grating at the box-office 
on Saturday, receive a ticket for an hour’s unlawful pleasure 
in return, and on the following morning chant “Holy God 
We Praise Thy Name.” Their action belies their words. It 
would not matter so much if they alone were involved. 
But their example is a stumbling block, a scandal to others. 
The play they patronize, the play of which they approve, 
sometimes by express words, is taken to another city, and 
when it is protested as unfit, the managers are able to 
defend themselves truthfully by quoting “prominent” Catho- 
lics. In such cases who is the more to blame, the manager 
or the prominent Catholic? 
_ The answer is clear. If not, God will make it plain on 
judgment day, and if the “prominent” Catholics are saved 
at all, it will be so as by fire. If they are not too “promi- 
nent” to read this paper, America advises them to reflect on 
this subject, to reckon the cost of the scandal they give, 
and get ready to pay a price that is apt to be an eternal 
process. In the meantime Catholics who are not “promi- 
nent” would do well to remember that standards of morality 
are set by God, not by their “prominent” brethren. 


(Other communicetions held guer for lack of space.) 
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A Medieval American 


THE TEACHING OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


HiOMAS JEFFERSON? 

It would mystify most 
of our “one-hundred per 
cent Americans” to be told 

that, possibly, this great leader of 
our nation was, mentally and _politi- 
cally, a first cousin of Thomas 
Aquinas. 

And who was Thomas Aquinas? 

A brilliant and faithful son of Ro- 
man Catholicism in medieval times: 
so faithful, in fact, that the Church 
pronounced him a saint, and so bril- 
liant that she has made his mouth 
largely her mind. 

But what has a brain that flashed 
in the Dark Ages to do with ideas 
that glistened on swords in the 
eighteenth century and were trans- 
lated into the liberties which spell 
America? 

Plenty, perhaps— 


:T ANOTHER author—this time, 

Professor Chinard of Johns 
Hopkins University — conjures up 
the ghost of Thomas Jefferson and 
tries to clothe it with flesh. The 
new book is a study of the celebrated 
composer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence as the Apostle of Ameri- 
canism; but it does not blink the fact 
that Jefferson claimed no originality 
in his famous document, and it lets 
us sense the message as a clarion call 
on a trumpet which Time has been 
preparing. 

This is not novel. All Jeffersonian 
biographers trace their hero’s princi- 
ples back to British sources. But it 
is a duty of scholarship to seek the 
source of sources—to accredit the 
main-spring of epochal ideas. And 
if one goes far enough in the case 
of the great Virginia patriot, guided 
through the mazes by an Ariadne 
thread of earnestness and fairness, 
one is apt to find light and exit (of 
all places!) in the Age that men call 
Dark, and to clasp hands (of all peo- 
ple!) with a Dominican monk known 
as “the Angel of the Schools.” 

* * * 
yrs of all, let us page Mr. Gail- 
lard Hunt, of the Library of 
Congress. Here is a gentleman who 


speaks from a world of books and 
does not hesitate, with his fund of 
information, to suggest that Thomas 


By Epwarp F. Murpay, S.S.J. 





Jefferson was a borrower from the 
brain of Cardinal Bellarmine. Too, 
the Rev. John C. Rager, S.T.D., in 
his Catholic University dissertation, 
“Democracy and Bellarmine,” ably 
expresses the relation between our 
American government and the sainted 
Cardinal’s mind. 

But what has Bellarmine to do with 
Thomas Aquinas? Simply this: 
standing in the morn of the Modern 
Age, he spoke in the spirit and tone 
of the medieval past, and indeed in 
the very voice of the Angel of the 
Schools. So that, to be influenced 
by the views of Bellarmine, amounted 
to being inspired by Aquinas him- 
self, 

Now there was a book on royalty, 
much read in colonial times, called 
Filmer’s “Patriarcha.” Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s own copy of it is to be found 
in the Library of Congress today. It 
is quite presumable that he conned 
the pages well, especially the part in 
which Filmer translated from the 
Latin of Cardinal Bellarmine a para- 
graph which he declared to comprise 
“the strength of all that he had ever 
read or heard produced for the 
natural liberty of the subject.” 

In other words, this paragraph may 
well be the intellectual dynamite that 
blew up British pretensions in Amer- 
ica, 

* * * 

ACK in the Middle Ages, in the 
B calm of cloisters, long before 
Protestant monarchs snapped their 
fingers at Rome, it would seem that 
the theory of popular sovereignty was 
fostered, and waxed strong in grace 
and favor. And it influenced the 
medieval political situation. Under 
the Popes, states were being leavened 
with liberal ideas. All the “self- 
evident truths” in the Declaration of 
Independence, for example, were to 
be found in the political doctrine of 
Saint Thomas in the thirteenth 
century. 

It is interesting and illuminating 
to view the expressions of Jefferson 
and Aquinas in parallel; and it will 
be found that the thoughts of the two 


those of the latter a little stronger, 
if anything, than those of the former: 

JEFFERSON: “All men are created 
equal.” 

Aguinas: “Nature made all men 
equal in liberty.” (2 Sent., d. XLIV, 
Q.I, a.3.) 

JEFFERSON: “They have been en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

Aguinas: “In those things which 
pertain to the inner volitional life, 
man is amenable only to God... . 
In those things which pertain to the 
nature of the body, man is account- 
able only to his Creator.” (Summa, 
2a2ae, Q.CIV, a.5.) 

JEFFERSON: “To secure 
rights, governments are 
among men.” 

AguInas: “It is necessary that be- 
sides that which moves to the par- 
ticular good of the individual, there 
should be something which moves 
to the common good of the many. 
[Therefore, government.]” (De Re- 
gimine, Bk.I, ch.I.) 

JeFFERSON: “Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

Aguinas: “Legislation belongs 
either to the whole people or to the 
public person who has the care of 
the whole people.” (Summa, Ia2ae, 
O.XC,a.3.) Also, “If a multitude of 
freemen be directed by a ruler to the 
common good of all, that will be a 
right ruling and just, such as is fitting 
for free men.” (De Reg., Bk.I, 
Ch.I.) 

JEFFERSON: “Whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive, 
it is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it—” 

Aguinas: “If any society of peo- 
ple have the right of choosing a king 
for itself, it is not unjust if he be 
deposed by the same, or if his power 
be curbed, when by a royal tyranny 
he abuses his power.” (De Reg., Bk. 
I, ch.6) 

JEFFERSON: “And to institute a 
new government, laying its founda- 
tions on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to ef- 


these 
instituted 


men are practically identical, with fect their safety and happiness.” 
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Aguinas: “Then the government 
of the kingdom is to be so arranged 
as to leave the king when instituted 
no occasion for tyranny. At the same 
time also his power should be so 
tempered that he may not easily fall 
into tyranny.” (De Reg., Bk.I, ch.1.) 

JEFFERSON: “Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long 
established shall not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and, ac- 
cordingly, all experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed.” 

Aguinas: “If indeed a tyranny is 
not excessive, it is better to bear it 
for a time than, by acting against the 
tyrant, to be involved in many perils 
which are worse than tyranny.” (De 
Reg., Bk.I, ch.I.) 

JEFFERSON : “But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them (men) under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new 
guards for their future liberty.” 

Aguinas: “Nor is such a society 
[of free men] to be regarded as act- 
ing unfaithfully in thus deposing the 
tyrant, even if it have previously 
sworn to him forever; for he de- 
served to be deserted, in not keeping 
faith in the ruling of his people, 
since this is an obligation on his part, 
if the compact made with him by the 
subjects is to be maintained.” (De 
Reg., Bk.I, ch.6.) 

* * * 

Thus the Declaration of Independ- 
ence may be said to have existed for 
five centuries before Thomas Jef- 
ferson projected it; to have lain, so 
to speak, Latinized in the works of 
the ablest general scholar in the his-. 
tory of the Catholic Church, and a 
representative par excellence of her 
spirit and traditions. 

Again, if we juxtapose Saint 
Thomas’ political message to the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, for instance, we 
can see how modern a medieval mind 
could be: for all the rights which that 
Bill so ardently and significantly as- 
serts, are explicitly or implicitly pres- 
ent in the ancient pages. 

* * * 


ee why, with a most influential 
and representative Catholic 
scholar like Thomas Aquinas uphold- 
ing the torch of liberty in the thir- 
teenth century, did men have to wait 
so long for a Thomas Jefferson? Was 


it that the Church, accepting her 
son’s teaching in the main, inclined 
to renege at his politics and democ- 
racy? On the contrary. . 

It was with the fall of Catholic 
influence in Europe that royal pre- 
tensions rose to extreme heights. The 
Reformation may be honored by its 
admirers as the mother of modern 
democracy; but at best it acted like 
a step-mother and, at worst, it slew 
its off-spring. The truth of the mat- 
ter, however, seems to be that Prot- 
estantism originally had little or 
nothing to do with modern political 
freedom. The authority which lead- 
ers and kings denied Rome, they more 
than arrogated to themselves, and in 
a manner quite perilous to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Martin 
Luther’s well known injunction to 
princes as to the treatment of the 
people—drive, beat, choke, hang, 
burn, behead, break upon the wheel 
—expresses a morbid hostility, if 
anything, to the democratic idea. 
Calvin, around whom popular blood 
swirled in Geneva; low - minded 
Henry the Eighth and high-handed 
Elizabeth—these betrayed little regard 
for democratic rights and less in- 
terest in releasing any political 
power. 


Hence in the early reign of Prot- 
estantism, the tide of civil liberty was 
stemmed, and the hitherto increasing 
sense of responsibility to and for the 
people which animated Christian 
rulers, was weakened. To degrade 
Rome, Protestantism exalted mon- 
archs; and the disastrous slogan, 
“The king can do no wrong,” rang 
out the death-knell of the democratic 
promise and possibility of medieval 
political principles. “The religion of 
the State,” as one writer puts it, 
“superseded the religion of the 
Church, and its first form was the 
Divine Right of Kings.” 

It appears, then, that not because 
of Catholicism but because of a lack 
of it was democracy lost to the world. 

But the loss was not real. Catho- 
lic scholars saw to that—little thanked 
though they were for the favor. Not 
only Bellarmine, but. also a twin 
gladiator called Suarez, blew the 
trumpet of Saint Thomas’ doctrine 
over a dreaming Europe. And how 


the English divines did rage at these 
twain as preachers of resistance to 
royal excesses and champions of the 
people! What a fusilade the king’s 
pamphleteers kept up against them! 

Their call but sounded the louder. 






The voice of Thomas Aquinas and 
reason vibrated in it. King James 
cowered. English Whigs and Puri- 
tans were stirred to action. The 
notes were heard afar, across the 
Atlantic, and in due time caused a 
seethe in the blood of the colonists. 
Then came Thomas Jefferson. 
And Thomas Aquinas might well 
have lent our supreme patriot his pen. 
° x * * 


HERE can be no more doubt 

about the democracy of Saint 
Thomas’ principles than about Jef- 
ferson’s; and His Holiness, Leo 
XIII, by constituting Aquinas the 
prime representative of Catholic 
thought in our time, indicates anew 
how favorable is the Church to pru- 
dently popular government. 

But the scholar-saint could see lit- 
tle good in declarations of independ- 
ence, if men still remained in slavery 
tc themselves. On his _ politics, 
therefore, he reared a slender Gothic 
spire to point to the supernatural: 
believing that political advancement 
should be perfected and directed by 
religion which is the best emollient 
of human passions, which are the 
worst enemies of any idealistic plan. 

It is utterly unjust, however, to 
disprize his contributions to the lib- 
erty of the world by declaring, as 
some students have done, that his 
politics becomes a department of 
theology and his State a part of the 
Church — that he would free men 
from the abuses of civil authority 
only to subject them wholly to the 
ecclesiastical. Aquinas clearly taught 
that the realms of Church and State 
are distinct. He would have the 
Church diffuse “the glow of super- 
natural sanction” through civil so- 
ciety, but no more possess the State 
than the breath of spring possesses 
the meadow over which it blows, or 
the star the sky in which it shines, 
or the flower the air it perfumes. 

Was he practical? 


Maybe not so much so as Thomas 
Jefferson, who declared: “The great- 
est service that can be rendered to 
any country is to add a useful plant 
to its cultivation.” The Angel of 
the Schools simply believed that no 
gift to a land can compare with God. 





Die when I may, I want it said of 
me by those who knew me best, that 
I always plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower where I thought a flower 

would grow.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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Our Lady of Montenero 


PATRONESS OF THE CITY OF LEGHORN 


OR YEARS we had been hear- 
ing of the famous shrine of 
Montenero, and for years 
we had had the wish to visit 

it, but circumstances had always been 
against the realization of the wish. 
However, the opportunity 
came at length. We chanced 
to find ourselves at a point 
upon the Tuscan seacoast 
from whence the ascent to 
the mountain was described 
to us as comparatively easy. 

And it would have been 
easy if the means of transit 
had been organized to con- 
nect. Thus, lamely and halt- 
ingly, we made our way. 
First, in mid-course, we 
caught the Rome-Genoa Ex- 
press, a splendid train tear- 
ing along the coast line by 
stupendous rocky ways, the 
intense blue sea lying below, 
and between the promon- 
tories, in narrow gullies of 
transparent water. Pine- 
trees and_ scrub - wood 
crowned the cliffs. There 
were emigrants from 
Southern Italy upon this 
train; going to France, go- 
ing to Spain, going across 
the vast ocean to the coun- 
try that offers space and 
hope. 

We were dropped at a 
small station and found a 
seaside village with quiet 
streets, half-asleep still in 
the morning light. Here 
we were to take a tram to 
the foot of the Funiculare, 
a cog railroad two miles 
away; but the tram would 
not start for another hour. - 
We thought to beguile the 
hour with taking coffee, but 





By GapriEL Francis Powers 





The shrine is essentially a sailor’s 
shrine. It can be seen from far 


away and mariners out upon the deep, 





district that does not display a copy 
of the cherished picture; but the men . 
of the sea cherish their Madonna 
with a positive enthusiasm and have 
carried the love and reverence for 
her across seas and into ports far 
away. After some striking 
instance of her protection 
in peril, and the instances 
are innumerable, entire 
crews will ascend the moun- 
tain on foot together bear- 
ing some offering to lay 
before the shrine. 

The legend of Montenero 
goes back to distant ages. 
In days far distant when 
the hill was more wild and 
solitary than it is now, bri- 
gands haunted its woods, 
and they had taken posses- 
sion in particular of the 
ruined castle at its summit 
which had been a strong- 
hold of defence against 
enemies who might ap- 
proach by sea. There were 
also vague reports of weird 
and uncanny experiences 
which had befallen persons 
H attempting to tread those 
lonely paths at night, and 
the Black Hill seemed to 
deserve its name, and was 
a terror to the vicinity. 


NE May morning in 
O 1345, a shepherd was 
herding his flock upon the 
slopes near the river Ar- 
dena, (a tiny oratory marks 
the spot), while he kept an 
eye upon the crags whence 
so many dangers threat- 
ened, and implored Our 
Blessed Lady to protect 
him. It was the Salve Re- 
gina he was reciting with 


the coffee was not yet THE FAMOUS PICTURE OF OUR LADY OF MONTENERO. ITIS earnest faith, “Hail Holy 


made, 
square and waited. 

Down the line of the little 
streets we could see the blue sea be- 
yond, gleaming and glittering; Leg- 


horn, some distance off, a brown-red 


city spreading at the edge of its wide 
bay; and off to the east, the peak of 
Montenero, the Black Hill, so named 
for the dark forests that covered it. 


especially when dangers threaten, 
turn almost instinctively and make 
their vows to Our Lady, Star of the 
Sea. The devotion to the Madonna 
of Montenero is widespread through- 
out the countryside. There is scarce- 
ly a humble home anywhere in the 
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So we stood on the COVERED WITH PRICELESS GEMS IN THE FORM OF VOTIVE Queen, Mother of Mercy,” 
OFFERINGS OF DEVOTION AND GRATITUDE. 


when he came to the words: 

“Turn, then, those eyes of 
mercy toward us,” he became aware 
of something mysterious happening 
close to him. He heard something 
like the rustle of wings, and felt 
something like a current of pure air 
that was at once fresh and sweet- 
scented and charged with life. There 
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seemed to be a new light, softer and 
brighter than before, upon all the 
familiar objects which surrounded 
him. 


E man became afraid and the 
iy yon around him fell to bleat- 
ing. Then he realized that he was 
in the presence of the Holy One 
he had invoked, and that She was 
turning toward him not only her own 
eyes of mercy but those also of her 
sweet Son. He did not know where 
the picture came from. He had not 
seen it before. But the gracious im- 
age spoke and said to him, “Carry 
me up the hill.” The shepherd was 
lame and in mortal fear of those 
summits which were infested by bri- 
gands; but he at once took the heavy 
picture upon his shoulders and limp- 
ing began the ascent. 

The weight was considerable, the 
path steep and rough, and his lame- 
ness rendered the task difficult; but 
Madonna had spoken and he must 
obey. His sense of peril was keen; 
yet his confidence in the protection 
of the Blessed Virgin enabled him 
to advance. Strangely enough his 
burden seemed to grow every minute 
heavier and more crushing. He went 
on nevertheless though he staggered 
under it. But as he reached the 
brow of the hill, realizing that he 
could sustain the weight no longer, 
he set the holy image upon a small 
boundary wall of heaped stones, and 


stood to draw his breath. As he did, 
he felt the sudden release, not only 
from the enormous burden but also 
from the knot which had contracted 
his limbs. 

He stood straight, the swift cur- 
rent of vigorous life having free 
course within him; he could barely 
stop to thank his deliverer, falling 
upon his knees, kissing the holy im- 
age, then like a deer he ran to his 
fellow-shepherds, to his home, calling 
upon all to see what Madonna had 
done for him, to come up and vene- 
rate the picture before which he had 
been cured. The omnipotence of 
God, the mercy of the Queen of 
Heaven toward men, were clearly 
manifest. 

A small oratory was erected to 
shelter the image at the spot where 
the shepherd had put it down, and 


‘hermits at once settled at the feet of 


Mary and assumed the care of the 
simple shrine. In the course of time 
a church was built and the Holy Sac- 
rifice offered therein. The affluence 
of pilgrims began at once and has 
never ceased since. Neither have the 
graces and favors which Our Lady 
seemed to take pleasure in bestowing 
at that particular spot. 

Successively, through the course of 
ages, and especially after the erection 
of the primitive abbey, monks have 
tended and served the sanctuary. 
Theatines and Gesualdi have now 
given place to the Vallombrosan sons 





THE COG RAILROAD (FUNICULARE) ASCENDING THE HILL OF MONTENERO TQ THE SHRINE, 





of the heroic St. John Gaulbert, and 
all of these devoted men have la- 
bored to enlarge and beautify the 
church of Our Lady. 

This is the shrine of Montenero to 
which, after so many years of expec-: 
tation, we were to ascend at last. So 
we waited on the little piazza at Ar- 
denza for over an hour, until the tram 
for the hill appeared at last. Our 
course ran directly inland, across; 
vineyards and olive groves toward the 
foot of the Black Mount, rising grad- 
ually until we alighted at the entrance: 
to the Funiculare. 

The station is new, and we found 
the small three-coach train waiting 
in a position impressively slanting. 
However the ascent was easy and 
pleasant, always in the open, and the 
higher we went the more marvellous 
grew the views of the underlying 
country. 


HE hill is dotted over with pretty 

villas surrounded by gardens, 
in which pergolas covered with 
grapes are a frequent feature. The 
sea seems to grow nearer and bigger, 
and the earth indistinct and less im- 
portant. More and more the plain, 
edged and indented with vast bays, 
grows to look like a map spread be- 
neath us. At the top of the hill, we 
find ourselves near a town, perhaps I 
should say in a town except that the 
ground is levelled and _ terraced! 
forming a park, and that one is only 
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ERN FACE OF THE MONASTERY, AND PILGRIM HOUSE. 


conscious of an iron balustrade and 
of huge trees overhead. Between the 
foliage patterned against the sky, and 
the rail which keeps one from precipi- 
tating into space, is a view so mar- 
velous that it is almost terrifying. 
Outlines of mountains near us, with 
steep lines of cliffs going down, 
houses and gardens clinging to them. 
Tops of trees beneath us as if the 
whole order of nature was being sub- 
versed. The plain grown misty and 
indistinct in a hazy dull green color. 
The sea instead grown immense, and 
of an intensely vivid blue. 


T Is the sea that occupies the 
L stage, and attracts attention. 
It is eloquent with an extraordinary 
proclamation of its own significance 
and might. One picks out, amazed at 
their insignificance, the massed gran- 
ules which are cities, Livorno near at 
hand, Spezia a good deal further 
away, and even Pisa, quite far away, 
lying in the mist, with her Leaning 
Tower, an imperceptible dot of white. 
We are so spell-bound by the spec- 
tacle our eyes behold that for a mo- 
ment we completely lose the sense of 
where we are and of what we came 
for. But it is only a moment. And 
we turn away from sky and sea and 
earth, to the one who is Queen of 
all of them. 


CHURCH OF MONTENERO UNDER CREST OF THE HILL. THE TOWER, THE OCTAGONAL DOME OVER THE SHRINE, WEST- 
ENTRANCE TO THE CHURCH IS BY WAY OF THE ARCHED PORTICO. 


From the road a few stone steps 
lead to a spacious open square, a sort 
of quadrangle with a portico to one 
side of it, upon which sellers of 
pious articles have their booths or 
hand-carts. The piazzale is closed 
by buildings on three sides—the 
monastery and guest-houses; but, 
though there is a church-tower, there 
is no church in view. By some 
strange circumstance, or perhaps ow- 
ing to some survival of the primitive 
romanesque facade beneath its porti- 
co, the actual entrance to the church 
is below the columned porch, and 
scarcely looks like a portal at all. 

The new monastery, the modern 
church, are superadded structures, 
and the entrance has as it were dis- 
appeared. To increase the confusion, 
the city of Leghorn has been using 
the portico as a place of burial for 
her most distinguished dead; and as 
some of these gentlemen never at- 
tended church while they were alive 
one wonders why they should lie at 
the church door now. But Another 
may have so decided it. 

Once we discover where the en- 
trance is, it is easy to ascend the 
two steps into the octagonal atrium. 
A Religious who was an_ artist 
adorned this vestibule with paintings 
and sculptures which refer to Our 
Lady and to the legend of the shrine. 
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The interior of the church has been 
modernized in the successive efforts 
to render it more beautiful. One 
cannot view without regret these 
superpositions of one style upon an- 
other, with the diminution of archi- 
tectural and artistic harmony, yet one 
is compelled to grant that it was of 
capital importance to enlarge the 
small primitive church. A single 
glance is sufficient to show how in- 
adequate this was, for it consisted 
solely of what is now the nave of 
the temple and it ended at the steps 
which lead up to the transept. 


HILE the atrium and the body of 

the church, re-built in the seven- 
teenth century, are of baroque style, 
all the upper part, consisting of tran- 
sept, sanctuary and apse, designed by 
the architect of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, are pure Corinthian. 
One must grant that this elegant and 
refined construction, thought it is not 
of the same type as the rest of the 
edifice, is a thing of beauty. There 
was no room to extend in the direc- 
tion of the quadrangle, so the moun- 
tain itself was attacked at the head 
of the old structure; (there the rock 
has become an open scar owing to 
the mines used for blasting it) ; and 
the sanctuary of Mary was thrust 
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into the very flank of the hill upon 
which she had elected to dwell. 

A frescoed dome covers the spot. 
This upper portion of the church is 
the most beautiful. Twelve columns 
of fine marble support the architrave, 
a balustrade used as a Communion 
rail encloses the sanctuary, the walls 
are covered with rare marbles, and 
the floor itself is laid in beautiful pat- 
terns worked out in white, orange and 
black marbles of price. The execu- 
tion of the entire scheme was en- 
trusted to Count Baratta of Serravez- 
za, who was a genuine artist and who 
knew marble as few do. The moun- 
tains of his district furnish some of 
the rarest varieties. His, too, are 
the statues in the two niches of the 
transept: St. John Gualbert, and an- 
other Vallombrosan, St. Bernard 
Uberti, Bishop of Parma. 


BOVE the high altar is Our Lady’s 
A shrine. Here art and precious 
materials have been lavished: lapis 
lazuli, Sicilian jasper, little columns 
of verde antico of a marvelous color, 
and figures of angels wrought in sil- 
ver sustaining the picture or strewing 
flowers before it. Silver lamps burn 
incessantly like the prayers of the 
faithful in the presence of Mary. 
And on one side of the sanctuary, 
upon an altar specially intended for 
this, hundreds of wax tapers, lighted 
by pilgrims, lift a forest of warm 


flame toward the Queen of Heaven. 
One should not fail to mention the 
atmosphere of intense devotion which 
pervades the spot. 

The tempered daylight enters only 
reverently. Many people of all sorts 
and conditions are on their knees. 
The confessionals are surrounded, 
and, as the Masses succeed one an- 
other, there are many communicants 
kneeling to receive the Divine Gift. 
The cherished picture looks down 
through the religious penumbra, not 
very clearly seen; but the dark eyes 
of Madonna turn, and she seems to 
gaze almost questioningly at this and 
that suppliant, eager as it were to 
learn their need and to succor them. 
From the garments comes an im- 
pression: of soft color, delicate blues 
and a soft rose. And trembling and 
sparkling among them like dew-drops 
are the gems which seem to have been 
laid between the folds. 

Theoretically one knows that the 
holy image measures about one yard 
in height and perhaps twenty-seven 
inches in width. Its foundation is 
wood upon which heavy linen has 
been glued. The latter was spread 
with prepared plaster and the color 
applied upon this. Our Lady is seat- 
ed with the Divine Infant upon. her 
knees: her hands sustain Him. The 
Child lays His right hand upon His 
Mother’s breast, and with His left 
holds a string to which a bird is 





attached. The cheery little songs- 
ter poises upon Madonna’s wrist. 
Through her aureole, which is of 
pure gold, run the words in Gothic 
characters AVE MARIA MATER CHRISTI. 
(Hail, Mary, Mother of Christ!) 

The heads of the Mother and Son 
are crowned with diadems of gold 
and gems, and the entire picture is 
covered with jewelry. Strings of 
priceless pearls, pearl pendants at 
Madonna’s ears, necklaces and chains 
ei gold, crosses and equestrian Or- 
ders that blaze with diamonds, rubies, 
and brilliants. There is the wedding 
ring of Queen Marie-Louise of 
Etruria, and the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Charles III of Spain which 
had belonged to her husband, both 
offered by the pious princess to Our 
Lady of Montenero. Many of the 
gifts are historic, besides having 
enormous value. 


RHAPS the ex-votos of the Sac- 
j Opes and Gallery are of even 
greater interest. Three or four 
rooms have been set aside to hold 
the remembrances of every kind 
which have been presented in thanks- 
giving, and one is struck by the pre- 
dominance of the memorials from the 
sea. Some of the walls are literally 
covered with votive pictures repre- 
senting ships in the stress, saved by 
the intervention of Our Lady. There 
are innumerable ship-cables, of all 
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sizes and varieties, brought to hang 
at the shrine, and some torn, the rag- 
ged end eloquent of incredible vio- 
lence of the elements which will snap, 
as if it were wool, a twisted hempen 
cable the size of a man’s arm. There 
are anchors suggestive of unlooked- 
for disasters in deep water; broken 
oars telling a more familiar tale; and 
one man has offered his complete 
suit of tarpaulins to give thanks for 
we know not what miraculous saving 
of his life at sea. 


VOLUME could be written about 
these signal graces of the 
wonderful Madonna of Montenero, 
but while the illustrative booklet 
ignores them completely, it calls at- 
tention to half a dozen instances 
when the city of Leghorn in dire dis- 
tress implored the help of Mary and 
was promptly succored. The chief 
citizens came officially to return 
thanks at the shrine and to offer 
tribute and gifts. Thus, as far back 
as 1496, an enemy fleet ready to at- 
tack the unprotected coast was broken 
upon the reefs and the city escaped. 
In 1564, through the intercession of 
Our Lady, the population was pre- 
served from the plague. In 1575, 
the Livornese Captains, after invok- 
ing the help of Mary, were able to 
repulse a terrible invasion of the 
Corsairs. In 1630, the pestilence was 
rife in many parts of Italy and the 
way in which Leghorn was preserved 
was so remarkable that not only a 
procession of thanksgiving was made 
to the shrine, but from that day on, 
for two hundred years, all the bills 
of health which were delivered from 
the port of Livorno bore the image 
of Our Lady of Montenero upon 
them with the accompanying inscrip- 
tion: Liburnensis Sanitatis Tutela. 
(Guardian of Leghorn’s Health.) 
This custom only ceased in 1860 
when the city was annexed to the 
kingdom of. Italy. In 1742 several 
severe shocks of earthquake cast ter- 
ror throughout the district, and the 
people of Leghorn, fearing that their 
city would be completely destroyed, 
brought down the Madonna from 
the mountain and carried her de- 
voutly through the streets, making a 
vow, too, that they would also fast 
on that day every year. The shocks 
ceased at once and that Vow of 
January 27 is still kept by the faith- 
ful. When the new shrine was com- 
pleted at Montenero in 1774, the peo- 
ple of Leghorn begged that the holy 
iniage might be brought down to their 


cathedral once more, and from thence, 
on September 8, Our Lady set forth 
in a magnificent procession to take 
possession of her new tabernacle on 
the mountain. It is recorded that 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany in per- 
son walked behind Madonna, torch 
in hand. He was only one of the 
many royalties who at various times 
have come to pay homage to the 
Mother of God. Indeed it happened 
in 1707 that four reigning sovereigns 
found themselves together at the 
shrine: Louis XIV of France, Jos- 
eph I of Austria, the Duke of An- 
jou, and Victor Amedeus II of 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH SHOWING APSE 


SHRINE OF OUR LADY. 


Savoy. Another king of the House 
of Savoy, Victor Emmanuel of Sar- 
dinia, came to pray at Our Lady’s 
feet and, with his own hands, of- 
fered the ex-voto of a _ pendentif 
made of priceless gems. 

These are only a few names culled 
at random from the lists. Pilgrims 
of another sort, yet distinguished too, 
were Francesco Redi, the great seven- 
teenth century naturalist, a devout 
Catholic; Giovanni Dupré, the sculp- 
tor; Lamartine, the poet; Frederic 
Ozanam, great in charity, and Leo 
XIII while he was Archbishop of 
Perugia. (Some remember him still 
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as a tall, alert young prelate with 
black hair.) Possibly not as men of 
prayer, but drawn rather by the ele- 
vation and natural beauty of the spot, 
3yron spent several weeks at Mon- 
tenero, and Smollett, the historian, 
abode here many years and is be- 
lieved to have died here. 

Another remembrance that came 
te our mind with regard to the sanc- 
tuary was the mention made by 
Venerable Strambi in his Life of S. 
Paul of the Cross of the Tower of 
Montenero. The incident seems to 
have occurred during those busy 


who more than once was delivered 
in prodigious ways from very great 
perils. He was once going to Pisa, 
summoned there by the Lord Com- 
mander of the Spanish Army, the 
Marquis de Montemar, to give a mis- 
sion to the troops.* 

“The faithful Servant of God 
would not lose so good an oppor- 
tunity of procuring the glory of God 
and of helping the souls redeemed by 
the Blood of Jesus Christ. He thus 
left the Retreat of the Presentation 
and embarked at S. Stefano upon the 
royal felucca which set sail for the 





“ ATHER PAUL, who in all events 

Fi placed his confidence in God, 
seeing how fearful the storm was, at 
once had recourse to that Lord 
Whom the winds and the seas obey, 
and to further arouse his trust he 
had invoked the patronage of the 
Most Holy Queen of Grace, Mary, 
reciting her Litanies devoutly; then 
having set his soul in peace, even in 
the midst of the uproar of the gale 
and the sea, he had abandoned him- 
self into the loving hands of his 
heavenly Father. As the peril grew 
still more dreadful, the sailors realized 
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years of the Saint’s first dwelling at 
Monte Argentaro when he was con- 
tinually engaged in giving missions 
and in gathering-in sheaves of souls 
for God. Blessed Strambi gives the 
story in his own deliberate, didactic 
way which is delightful: 
<< HE man,” he begins, “who, 
forgetful of his own concerns, 
seeks God alone and His glory, 
abandoning to God Himself the care 
of what regards him, may truly say 
that he has established his dwelling 
in the help of the Most High Lord, 
and he may surely expect all things 
from His loving Protection. How 
special is the care which divine Prov- 
idence takes of such men was clear- 
ly manifested also in the case of Paul 


Port of Leghorn, but after he had 
left the harbor, a violent north-east 
wind blew up, casting the sea and 
the air into the wildest disorder, and 
causing so fierce and terrible a storm 
that the ship was half-filled with 
water. The sailors were much 
alarmed and justly so, seeing that 
they were in imminent danger of be- 
ing lost as certain other boats which 
were travelling in concert with the 
felucca were in fact lost, so that they 
all stood looking in terror to see if 
any hope of salvation were forth- 
coming, or if escape were possible. 





*This mention of the Commander of 
the Spanish troops places the incident 
about the year 1734 when the Infante 
Don Carlos, who had ridden into Italy 


at the head of five thousand lances, was 
wresting the forts along the Western 
coast from the Austrians who had occu- 
pied them. The Prince, not much more 
than fifteen years old, had come to claim 
the Dukedom of Parma and Piacenza to 
which his mother, the Queen of Spain, 
was heiress. St. Paul was endeavoring 
at the time to make his first foundation 
on Monte Argentaro and it will be re- 
inembered that at the battle of Orbetello 
he went out under fire to assist the 
wounded and dying, ministering wit! 
sublime charity to the men of both sides. 
The Marquis de Montemar spared the 
city at the prayer of the Saint, and 
showed him many marks of affection 
and regard while he remained as Gover- 
nor of it. It is probable that his calling 
St. Paul to Pisa to give a mission to 
the troops followed his own removal 


about 1735 to 1736. 
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that their case was desperate and 
that they could no longer trust to the 
sail. They therefore furled it and 
attempted to row against the waves 
and against the wind, but they were 
repelled with such violence that the 
main oar broke; there was thus no 
hope left of being able to reach land 
and they were all doomed already to 
death by drowning. 

“When, at the moment of most ex- 
treme peril, the Servant of God who 
had received in his interior a secret 
assurance that the vessel would not 
be lost, standing at the stern with 
open arms, said with great confidence 
to the men who were in the last stages 
of depression: ‘Children, do not be 
afraid, have confidence in God and 
in His Most Holy Mother, for these 
are demons who are persecuting me.’ 
And in fact in spite of the contrary 
wind and the fierceness of the storm, 
when they were in the greatest dan- 
ger of perishing and still at five miles 
from the shore, in one instant they 
arrived safe and sound in a bay 
beneath the Tower of Montenero, 
carried thither assuredly by no other 
power than the hand of the Lord who 
alone performs admirably great 
works,””* 


© OUR mind this really miraculous 
© event might be attributed to Her 
who watches from the high hill, to- 
ward the sea beneath it. And St. Paul 
may have known the famous shrine, 
and intended to invoke the protection 
of Our Lady of Montenero, who is 
so dear to mariners, for he called 
her by the ancient title attached to 
the hold picture in the early days 
“Our Lady of Grace.” One must 
grant that for a vessel without sails 
or oars, in a violent storm which 
blows doggedly against it, to make 
five miles in a moment and to find it- 
self in quiet water near land, requires 
some special supernatural interven- 
tion. The merits and prayers of St. 
Paul of the Cross were not a slight 
thing, but that the ship, half-filled 
with water, should be drawn to safety 
in a bay beneath the Tower of Mon- 
tenero, looks to us as if the great 
wonder-working of the mountain had 
extended her powerful hand in suc- 
cor to the men of the sea, as she has 
so often done before, and to her 
favored son Paul who had received 
so many proofs of her great love. 
How much we would have wished 


__.. 


*Strambi: Vita del Ven. P. Paolo 
della Croce, p. 100, Roma, 1786. 


to know if, among the many trophies, 
there was one from the crew of the 
Felucca Regia which was conveying 
St. Paul to Pisa! But the records of 
Montenero were thrown into such 
confusion at the time of the Napol- 
eonic invasion, and the temporary 
abandonment of the shrine by its re- 
ligious custodians, that the present 
collection only dates from the return 
of the latter. In fact, the earliest 
memorial is the so-called “Vow of 
the Hostages,” the thanks-offering 
of the group of citizens of Leghorn 
who were carried off to France by 
Napoleon to answer for their fellow 
townsmen, and released in the most 
unexpected manner after they made 
a vow to Our Lady of Montenero. 





There is no positive statement that 
St. Paul of the Cross went up the 
hill with the sailors to give thanks 
for their marvelous escape, but how 
likely it seems that so great a lover 
of the Mother of God should have 
availed himself of this opportunity to 
venerate her in this famous sanctuary 
from which she has ever dispensed so 
many graces to mankind. However 
that may be, his name cannot be 
wholly dissociated from this Tyr- 
rhenian sea which he coursed in all 
directions and upon which many times 
he risked his life. And once at least, 
in dire peril, he was drawn to safety 
and the peace of quiet waters beneath 
the Tower of Montenero, and the 
aegis of its holy shrine. 








Jesus. Amen. 
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Christ, grantusthankfulbearts 

today for Thee, our choicest gift, 
our dearest guest. Let not our souls 
be busy inns that bave no room for 
Thee and Thine, but quiet homes of 
prayer and praise where Thou mayest 
find fit company, where the needful 
cares of life are wisely ordered and 
put away, and wide sweet spaces 
kept for Chee, where boly thoughts 
pass up and down, and fervent long= 
ings watch and wait Thy coming. So 
when Chou comest again, O Holy 
One, mayst Thou find all things 
ready, and Thy family waiting for no 
new master, but for one long loved 
and known. Even so come, Lord 


From Tus CuurcuMan 














Our Lady’s Last Christmas 


By A. W. 


Gave for us, Eve’s sinful children, 


IFTEEN years had passed since Jesus 
al Fastened high on Calvary’s rood 
Every drop of His Heart’s blood. 


And the cold earth still bloomed brightly 
All unconscious of that crime, 

Brought forth still her flowers in summer 
Autumn fruits and winter rime. 


And the Church He died in founding 
Fostered by His Mother’s care 

Had sprung up in strength and beauty 
Spreading daily everywhere. 


She had watched and taught and laboured, 
And her task was well-nigh done, 

Task of love which had been set her 
From the Cross by her dear Son. 


In a room within that city 
Which the Lord had loved so well, 
Where the memories of his presence 
Still in every crevice dwell, 


Sits the Virgin Mother gazing 
Out upon the radiant sky 

As if in its azure seeking 
For the glance of Jesus nigh. 


Not alone for there beside her 
With her hand clasped in his own, 
Stands the privileged disciple 
Calvary’s begotten son. 


Time upon her brow so sinless 

With his pencil dared not trace 
Age’s furrows; still each feature 

Bears the bloom of youth’s first grace. 


List, she speaks in accents gentle 
Turning from her gaze above 

Towards that dear beloved disciple 
With a mother’s look of love: 


“Years ago in lowly Nazareth 
Yearned my heart to see His face, 
Till the throes of expectation 
To sweet hopes fulfilled gave place. 


“But that yearning was but feeble 
To that now within my heart 
Once again to see my Jesus 
Never more from Him to part. 


“And of late He seems to beckon, 
And He often whispers, ‘Come. 
Oh, methinks I hear His welcome 
To the Father’s glorious home! 


, 


“Soon I know, the shadows falling 
Will give place to perfect day 

And this worn and weary spirit 
From this earth will pass away. 


“But, oh! John, beloved treasure! 
My Son’s dying gift to me! 

Let me, ere I go to join Him, 
One dear wish confide to thee. 


“°Tis to-day the eve of Christmas; 
And my last I know on earth; 

Let me spend it in that stable 
Where I gave my Christ-child birth. 


“There too, you, His beloved disciple, 
By your sacerdotal power, 

Once again will bring Him to me 
At the holy midnight hour.” 


And the loved disciple answered, 
“Holy Mother, as you will; 

I shall go with you to Bethlehem 
And your wishes all fulfill.” 


* * * * * 


(Drs they talked, that very evening 

Ere the day had fully waned, 

Lo! a stranger comes to Bethlehem, 
Old and poor.and travel-stained. 


Slowly through the snow he passes, 
Then he stops with anxious gaze 

As if seeking for some object 

_ In the dusky evening haze; — 


When a sudden gleam of pleasure 
Lights his dim and wearied eyes, 
As despite the falling darkness 
A low cavern he espies. 
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“?’Twas the dream of my long lifetime,” 
Then he murmurs with a sigh, 

“Once again to see this stable, 
On its blessed threshold die.” 


ARDLY had the weary traveller 
Reached the cave when tried and worn 
He fell down through sheer exhaustion, 
Fainting just where Christ was born. 


There the old man lay unconscious, 
That the evening fall would bring 

Her who brought the Child he sought for, 
Virgin Mother of the King. 


’Twas her form that bending o’er him 
On his startled vision broke 

Like a sweet dream of his childhood 
When to consciousness he woke. 


Starting up: “Oh, am I dreaming? 
’Tis the same sweet Mother mild! 

Never could this heart forget her, 
She who held the Blessed Child.” 


Then with tears: “O Lady Mother, 
On that night so long ago 

I was but a little shepherd 
Keeping sheep amid the snow. 


“Then we heard the song of angels 
And we hastened to adore. 

Here we saw the great Messiah 
Promised us from days of yore. 


“And I gave Him my one treasure, 
Of the flock the fairest lamb; 

Then He smiled upon me, Lady, 
One sweet smile as soft as balm. 


“And I ne’er forgot it, Lady, 
As in foreign lands I trod, 
For its memory ever vivid 
Kept me always true to God. 


“Lady, now I’m old and weary, 
And I wanted just to see 

Ere I died that spot so hallowed 
Where my God had smiled on me.” 


Then our Lady sat beside him 
And of Jesus gently spoke, 

Told His life and bitter Passion, 
How His tender Heart had broke. 


Down the old man’s cheeks so furrowed 
Bitterly the hot tears ran, 

As he listened to the story 
Of God’s wondrous love for man. 


Now at midnight, at John’s summons, 
Came the Lord of Heaven to earth; 

Came again the Babe of Bethlehem 
To the cave that gave Him birth. 


There a first and last Communion 
In that lowly shed was made 

As he knelt, the aged shepherd, 
To receive the Heavenly Bread. 


While God’s Mother knelt beside him 
With her Babe within her breast, 
In a rapture all undreamed of 
By the world in its unrest. 


Like a second sped the night hours 
Whilst these two knelt side by side, 

That old shepherd and God’s Mother, 
God Himself to both allied. 


* * 


ORNING dawned. Some feeble sunbeams 
Lighting up that lowly shed 
Showed our Lady still in rapture, 
At her feet the shepherd dead. 


Yes, his simple heart had broken 
In an ecstasy of joy, 

And the old man saw the sweet smile 
That had won the shepherd boy. 









HE DIFFICULTY in deciding 
the question of a career for 
me was considered suffi- 
ciently serious to bring my 
father and mother back to England, 
after five years of absence in India. 
It was not, I suppose, the sole reason 
for their return, but it was the de- 
termining one. And yet, there was 
nothing much that could be done. 
Perhaps my father had some vague 
hope that one of his well-to-do 
friends among the Plymouth Breth- 
ren would do something to help me. 
3ut luckily for me, as it turned 
out, nobody came forward. So, in 
the absence of anything better, I be- 
gan to prepare myself for the ex- 
amination for Boy-clerks in the Civil 
Service. Without enthusiasm I went 
up three days a week from Tum- 
bridge Wells to London to attend 
Skerry’s College, and exasperated 
my father—the most patient of men 
—by my indifference. Yet I suppose 
that I should have taken my exam 
and passed in the ordinary course of 
events, and then three years later 
have taken the next exam, and 
climbed into the higher grade, 
where, beyond all question I should 
have stuck permanently, a discon- 
tented mediocrity for the rest of my 
life. What an escape! A rather dull 
boy that I remember being with me 
at school went into the civil service 
and got a knighthood out of it. That 
would never have been my fate. I 
never could do work in which I was 
not interested, And the routine of 
minute and memo, while it would 
never have driven me insane, would 
have completely stupefied me. I 
should have become somnolently 
tame, for my temperament is not ag- 
gressive nor ambitious. 

That I did not go into the civil 
service was due only to the fact that 
some friends of my father’s in Lon- 
don offered to take me as an office- 
boy at the salary of ten shillings a 
week. No doubt they intended to ad- 
vance me rapidly as soon as I had 
shown any aptitude in business; and 
the licking of stamps and the copy- 
ing of letters, with the old-fashioned 
wet rags, was only to be the first 
step. They encouraged me to make 
a study of architecture (they were a 
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firm of high-class interior decorators ) 
and were as disappointed as every- 
body else had been by the listlessness 
of my response. 

Nevertheless I found a_ mild 
amount of stimulation in the men 
who were working with me. The 
only member of the firm who came 
in every day was an exceedingly 
charming fellow, handsome, cheer- 
ful, well-educated. It is true that he 
would now and then come out with 
things which would have been blood- 
curdling if they had been said by 
anybody else. For instance, a caller 
on business, not knowing that H— 
was one of the partners asked inno- 
cently, “And you are?” only to get 
the response, “A sinner saved by 
grace.” 

Our manager was a_ red-faced 
genial Scotsman, who looked as if 
he drank heavily, but who I am sure 
did not. And the other members of 
our little staff were the typist, an in- 
telligent well-educated fellow, who 
was exactly what I would have be- 
come had I gone stedfastly for- 
ward in the path of respectable vir- 
tue; a broken-down old genius who 
invented for us a marvellous opal-tile 
which should have made everybody’s 
fortune but which, owing to bad 
management did not; and a clever 
young man, who had lost a excellent 
position because of a former propen- 
sity for drink. 

With the last mentioned of these 
I used to spend hours, during which 
we should both have been working, 
rearranging the order of the universe. 
From his somewhat sordid wisdom 
I derived, I think, a good deal of 
benefit and little harm. And his case 
was instructive to me. He had been 
brought up as a Plymouth Brother, 
but was thoroughly disillusioned with 
regard to religion. If our typist made 
me see what I might expect to be- 
come by practising virtue, the other 
man made me see what I might be- 
come by not practising it. The sec- 
ond example struck me as being more 
alluring than the first. 

The term “Church-goer” is charac- 
teristically Protestant — one that it 
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would never occur to a Catholic to 
use. And Protestants go to Cuurch 
partly because in certain sections it 
is still the respectable thing to do; 
but rather more (and always where 
church-going exists on a large scale) 
tc hear some popular preacher. It 
is not too much to say that a minister 
has to be able to preach to hold his 
job, just as a baseball player has to 
be able to play ball. He may not 
do it superlatively well, but at least 
ke has to be able to do it compara- 
tively well. He is usually chosen out 
of a group of candidates who are 
invited to appear in turn in an empty 
pulpit; and the best preacher wins. 
Just as he obtains his appointment 
in competition, so, in effect, he has 
to hold it against eager rivals. When 
his congregation tires of him he is 
dismissed. In some of the more 
backward parts of the United States 
the common form of address for a 
minister is “Preacher.” This may be 
crude, but it defines his position. 
Education, decorous conduct, organ- 
izing ability may be desirable—in fact 
some amount of all these things is 
generally necessary; still more use- 
ful is the knack of obtaining pub- 
licity, of providing good “copy” to 
the papers; but the sine qua non is 
a glib tongue. 

Great preaching, however, is rare, 
even among Protestant ministers, who 
so carefully cultivate the art of pul- 
pit oratory. That is because great- 
ness in any field of human activity 
is rare. When it is found it is richly 
rewarded, not because it is greatness 
—for not every form of genius has 
a cash value—but because popularity 
is well paid. 


N SAYING this I am discounting in 
L advance the debt I owe to a 
great preacher. Yet I do not wish to 
deduct anything from my gratitude, 
but merely to put preaching, however 
remarkable, in the place it should 
occupy. Protestants over-rate its im- 
portance; Catholics in practice, 
though not in theory, under-rate its 
importance. It is very much better 
to have a priest than a preacher. As 
Mr. Augustine Birrell said, “It is the 
mass that matters.” But it would be 
a good thing if our priests made an 
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effort to preach better than they do. 

For, after all, any fairly intelligent 
man can be trained to deliver his 
ideas in a fairly effective fashion, as 
the legal profession amply demon- 
strates. 


HAT I now encountered was 
D) preaching of a first-rate order; 
and it was a tremendous formative 
influence in my life. There was in 
the Buckingham Palace Road a Con- 
gregationalist churclf known as West- 
minster Chapel. It could seat three 
thousand people; but, being in a part 
of London which had changed from 
a residential to a business quarter it 
had long been a tomb, filled with the 
hollow echoes of the despairing voices 
ef one minister after another who 
had broken his heart there. At last 
a man was found who made of it a 
centre to which people gathered from 
all parts of the huge city. That man 
was Dr. George Campbell Morgan. At 
the time I began attending West- 
minster Chapel people used to stand 
in queues for an hour before the 
doors were opened for the evening 
service waiting for admission. 

I was instantly captivated. A tall, 
distinguished, ascetic looking man 
wearing a preaching-gown that gave 
him something of the appearance of 
a monk—if he had worn the Domini- 
can habit he might have passed for 
the ghost of Savanarola—came on 
the large circular platform that he 
used instead of a pulpit and spoke 
with an eloquence that I-had never 
conceived to be possible. He spoke 
then, and every other time for just 
under an hour. On Sunday he de- 
livered two sermons. Each Friday 
evening he gave a lecture on the 
Bible. And the amazing thing was 
that every one of several hundred 
sermons and lectures he gave was 
excellent. The sustained effort, the 
continuous high level was the as- 
tonishing thing. His addresses were 
closely thought out, arranged in per- 
fect proportion, and satisfied the 
intellect as fully as they satisfied the 
heart. The printed report of these 
sermons left something to be desired: 
the delivery of the spoken word was 
absent. But this is merely to say 
that Dr. Morgan was an orator, not 
a writer. Burke, on the other hand, 
always emptied the House of Com- 
mons when he rose to speak. He was 
really a writer, not an orator. 

No writing can be so immediately 
effective as impassioned speech. Dr. 
Morgan was accustomed to say, “The 





trouble is that many men speak be- 
fore an audience instead of to an 
audience.” I know that he was aware 
of the presence of every individual 
before him. A personal contact was 
at once established. He spoke to each 
man separately. One Sunday eve- 
ning he exchanged pulpits with the 
Congregationalist minister at Strea- 
tham; and I followed my own min- 
ister there. But he saw me in that 
seething church. The next Sunday 
at Westminster he called me to him. 
“Maynard, I fine you half a crown 
in today’s collection for being absent 
a week ago.” Westminster Chapel 
did not have as many social activities 
as some of the “institutional 
churches”—for it was primarily a 
preaching centre, with Dr. Morgan 
as the whole show—at the same time 
a congregation of three thousand 
necessitated the establishment of 
many side-lines. I am afraid that 
had I remained there much longer I 
should have got hopelessly immersed 
in organization. Though I was only 
eighteen I got dragged onto a num- 
ber of committees; and it was I who 
founded cricket, hockey and football 
teams for the young men of the con- 
gregation. I displayed a fatal facility 
for putting things over; and social 
work of one sort or another claimed 
several evenings a week. And on 
Sunday I was busy all day, from 
Sunday School at ten in the morning 
to the evening service which ended at 
a quarter to ten at night. We hada 
literary society, of which I was one 
of the moving spirits, and a Lay- 
Preachers’ League, which often sent 
me out to mission-halls in London 
and the country. Since that time, 
having learned a salutary lesson, I 
strictly avoid joining societies of any 
sort, for I found that it was impos- 
sible for me to join anything without 
very soon becoming president or 
secretary or treasurer. As for com- 
mittees—they are the very Devil. 
Therefore the only thing that I be- 
long to now is the Catholic Church. 

When Dr. Morgan was on his va- 
cation his place was usually taken 
either by the late Dr. J. H. Jowett 
or by Dr. Len Broughton. They 
were a strong contrast to each other 
—and to Dr. Morgan; which was 
probably the reason for their being 
invited to take his place. Dr. Jowett 
always read his sermons, without let- 
ting you know that he was doing it. 
His manner was very precise and 
correct. He gave one the impression 
of being a surgeon. But his mind 








was luminous and poetical, and every 
sermon was exquisitely phrased. 

Broughton was all flamboyance 
and sensationalism. A London paper, 
commenting upon his breezy Ameri- 
can style, said that he was evidently 
following the method of his fellow- 
countryman who said: 

Begin low, 

Proceed slow, 

Get warm, 

Sit down in a storm. 
He had nothing of the depth of Jow- 
ett or Morgan, but he was neverthe- 
less highly effective. His audience en- 
joyed his Southern drawl, which they 
called his “Yankee twang”, and his 
nigger stories. 

We had in our congregation a 
number of celebrities—Lord Armi- 
tage was there regularly, and Mr. 
Lloyd George often. In fact at one 
time no less than five cabinet min- 
isters attended. Then J. A. Spender, 
and his brother Harold, were some- 
times with us; and we ranged from 
Sir Hall Caine to W. T. Stead. The 
editor of the Review of Reviews once 
went up into the pulpit with Dr. 
Morgan wearing a velvet jacket, in 
which the old man made us a fiery 
little speech. 

I was a glutton for oratory—espe- 
cially pulpit oratory, and sought out 
speakers as diversified as Mrs, Be- 
sant, the Reverend R. J. Campbell 
and Father Ignatius. About Dr. 
Campbell I shall have something to 
say a little later. Mrs. Besant I 
heard from the top gallery of 
Queens Hall. She sent out a vio- 
linist to tune up the audience before 
her own appearance. Then she came 
out, gowned in yellow silk, white- 
haired and frail, but made a tremend- 
ous speech—compounded of mystical 
wish-wash and platitudes in about 
equal parts. But she held her audience 
in the hollow of her thin hand, 


HE famous Father Ignatius I 

found disappointing. He was 
theatrical in the extreme. His mission 
in London was widely advertised, and 
for a generation all sorts of strange 
stories had been told of the “monk 
of Llanthony Abbey.” It was even 
whispered that he had raised the dead. 
And his biographer bluntly affirms 
that he did. But like most Anglicans 
he overdid his Catholicism. My 
memory must be at fault—he couldn’t 
have done what it was my impression 
he did: it surely is merely my recol- 
lection of his extravagant style that 
makes me see him with a skull on 
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the table at the side of which he 
preached. 

I am sure, however, that Father 
Ignatius was sincere. Only a man 
perfectly sincere—or insane—would 
have ventured to be so unabashedly 
sensational. A few years ago I saw 
a photo of him surrounded by the 
members of his Benedictine com- 
munity in Wales. Everything was 
elaborately posed. One man was gaz- 
ing with clasped hands into the 
heavens; another telling his beads 
with a rapt expression. A group of 
novices were bent over a book in 
such a way as to expose as much 
as possible of their shaven crowns. 
The Abbot was portentously abbatial 
—and his benignity and pectoral cross 
dominated the scene. I had become 
a Catholic by the time I came across 
this amusing photo, which was in- 
cluded in Father Ignatius’ biography. 
But his preaching confirmed my 
worst suspicions. I did not know 
that the man’s idea of Catholicism 
was as false as my own, or nearly 
so—and that he was trying to model 
himself upon a phantasy of his own 
overwrought imagination. He was 
the good monk of melodrama. 

About this time Westminster came 
te swarm with genuine monks. The 
Eucharistic Congress of 1908 was 
being held in London, and strange 
looking clerics were to be met wan- 
dering about, hirsute Capuchins, and 
priests and prelates of all nations, 
Copts and Armenians—Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites, and the dwell- 
ers in Mesopotamia. Like most 
Protestant Londoners I felt vaguely 
uneasy at seeing so many Roman 
Catholic foreigners prowling the 
streets of Westminster. I did not 
know what they were up to, but it 
could be no good. There was suf- 
ficient ugliness in the mood of the 
city to make Mr. Asquith, who was 
prime minister then, think it advisable 
to forbid the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament round the cathe- 
dral square. There was a real dan- 
ger of a No-Popery riot. And like 
the vast majority of my fellow- 
countrymen I was greatly relieved 
that the idolatrous procession did not 


take place. 
LT SOON began spending the free 
hour after lunch on Sunday in 
going to the cathedral instead of 
the Green Park. It was not be- 
cause I had any but the slightest in- 
terest in Catholicism—rather part of 
my interest in Catholicism was stimu- 


lated by the cathedral. I went largely 
for the reason that it was a good 
place to be quiet in. And if the 
minor canons were chanting vespers, 
the rhythmic murmur of their voices 
only seemed to make the silence more 
noticeable. At first Bentley’s bare 
brick-work repelled me—and I had 
never seen before any example of 
Byzantine architecture ; but gradually 
the austere grandeur of the place took 
possession of my soul. It saddened 
me later to see the side chapels, one 
by one, being covered with marbles 
and mosaics; but a compensating 
move in the right direction was made 
when my friend Mr. Eric Gill’s 
Stations of the Cross were put up, 
despite all the howls of opposition 
from those incapable of appreciating 
great religious art. 

It seems to me now a curious fact 
that I used to pray when I went into 
Westminster cathedral. Nobody 
dreams of praying upon going into a 
Protestant church: for the very good 
reason that there is no Person there 
to Whom to pray. Prayers are of 
course said by the minister as part 
of the service—prayers that are little 
petitionary orations—and it is decor- 
ous for each worshipper upon taking 
his seat to pray (or to seem to pray) 
for God’s blessing upon all that the 
minister is about to do. But their 
churches are empty of the Presence, 
and are really auditoriums. Some- 
how or other it seemed to me fitting 
that I should kneel and pray. I did 
not know of the Blessed Sacrament. 
I had heard of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation—which I held absurd 
—but I had no idea that Catholics 
adored Christ ever present upon 
their altars. It was merely that the 
spirit of the Cathedral was one of 
prayer—therefore I prayed. 

And again it is an odd fact that 
I always-prayed for the same thing: 
“that they all might be one.” I was 
being instinctively Catholic; but my 
concept of Christian unity must have 
been extremely shadowy. My idea 
was certainly not that all Protestants 
should become Catholics—yet I could 
hardly have meant that all Catholics 
and all members of the Church of 
England and all Nonconformists 
should become Congregationalists, 
just because I happened to be one. 
For Congregationalism is merely a 
system of church government, that 
leaves autonomy to each separate as- 
sembly. They do not possess any 
uniformity of belief. But whatever I 
may have meant by my prayer for 


unity, my prayer was answered as 
far as I was concerned. Within four 
years I was at the center of unity: 
I had become a Catholic. 

The ambition to become a minister 
had long occupied my mind. In part 
this was due to a sincere desire to 
extend the kingdom of Christ on 
earth; but I am certain that mixed 
with it was a desire to achieve glory 
for Theodore Maynard. My idea of 
myself as a minister was never an 
obscure, hard-woyking, sacrificial life 
in a small dull provincial town. I 
always saw myself as another Camp- 
bell Morgan, packing an important 
London church Sunday after Sun- 


day. Yet to say that is perhaps to 


be a little unfair to myself. The 
truth of the matter was not that I 
was seeking my own reputation. I 
really hoped to do good; I believed 
that I could do more good as a 
minister than as anything else; but I 
also took it for granted that I should 
make a reputation for myself—a very 
pleasant prospect! 


rR. MorGAN, upon being con- 
D sulted, was sympathetic, and ar- 
ranged for me to enter Mt. Hermon 
School. The fees there were lower 
than anywhere else; and Dr. Morgan 
heartily approved of its religious 
tone. 

D. L. Moody had founded it near 
his home at Northfield, Mass. But 
the institution had its purpose the 
giving of an education to young men 
who had lacked the opportunity to 
obtain one earlier in life. I went 
cut under the impression that it was 
a theological seminary; and found 
that all that I was doing there was 
revising studies that I had made sev- 
eral years before. But the schooi, 
it should be said, is an excellent one. 
Fifteen years ago it actually charged 
only fifty dollars a term for board 
and tuition. It is true that every 
student had to do an hour’s manual 
work a day—and the value of that 
should be added to the fifty dollars; 
but even so it gave everybody their 
money’s worth. My hour a day of 
nianual labor was a sinecure, or was 
made such by me. It consisted in 
some pleasant daily conversation in 
the Alumni office with a clever young 
man who is now professor of Ethics 
and Religion in Wesleyan University. 
He conscientiously tried to work; 
only I would not let him do much. 

In the Fall I obtained an appoint- 
ment in a congregationalist church 
in Vermont; and succeeded in keep- 
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ing it just three weeks. A sermon 
on fools was my ruin. For I divided 
them into three classes—silly fools, 
stupid fools and damned fools. To 
this day I don’t quite know whether 
the congregation thought that I was 
calling them a pack of fools; or 
whether they had a squeamish objec- 
tion to a minister using a “great big 
D.” A simpler explanation is possible ; 
they may have thought that I was a 
damned fool. 


Y FAILURE did not disturb me 

much. I managed to laugh it off, 
but I had to find another job. And the 
one that I obtained was that of a 
time-keeper in a textile mill in Three 
Rivers, a village near Palmer, Mass. 
There I remained for a year, read- 
ing omnivorously despite the long 
hours that I was obliged to put in at 
the mill. And I was working very 
hard at poetry. All my other pre- 
vious verses had been jocose and 
casually thrown off. I was now des- 
perately serious—in the production 
of bad imitations of Swinburne and 
Rossetti. 

Cut off from the anchorage of Dr. 
Morgan’s eloquent orthodoxy, I did 
a large amount of callow religious 
speculation; and the local congrega- 
tionalist minister, after having pa- 
tiently listened to me proudly parad- 
ing my pet heresies, urged me to go 
to one of the large cities and do prac- 
tical work among the poor. He 
believed that this would be a way of 
curing me of my nonsense. 

The cure failed. I admired whole- 
heartedly the energy and the zeal ex- 
hibited by a young Presbyterian 
minister whom I went to help in 
the tenderloin district of Philadel- 
phia; but I soon saw that it was 
all going to be ineffective. A few 
months ago, having a couple of hours 
to wait between trains in that city, 
I went to revisit the scene of my 
apostolic labors—at Tenth and But- 
tonwood Streets. The church had 
become a furniture storage. But the 
Vine Street neighbourhood had not 
changed its character. 

I do not mean to say that, merely 
because a minister does not purge a 
rotten district, he has failed. And 
if any man could have gained the 
more reasonable success of reclaim- 
ing this and that individual, it would 
have been the man that I was work- 
ing with. He was impetuously de- 
voted to his cause, and never spared 
himself night or day. But nothing 
came out of it, as far as I could 
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see, except that in cold weather we 
could bribe with a couple of slices 
of bread and butter and a cup of 
coffee a hundred or so bums to sleep 
through an evangelistic address. The 
light refreshments did the poor fel- 
lows some good, no doubt; and the 
shelter we maintained for those who 
would earn it by doing a certain 
amount of wood-chopping was a use- 
ful thing to provide ; but there was no 
spiritual fruit that I could perceive. 
And it was specifically to see the 
spiritual fruits of evangelical Prot- 
estantism that I had gone to Phila- 
delphia. 

I was disgusted with it all and 
resigned my position in the church 
and its shelter. But this left me in 
desperate straits. At the Unitarian 
settlement I was given a room rent- 
free in consideration for my looking 
after one of the recreation parlors 
a couple of nights a week. But to 
buy food I sold my books at 
O’Leary’s store, and, when the pro- 
ceeds were exhausted, I was reduced 
to book-canvassing. I do not be- 
lieve I averaged five dollars a week 
at this disheartening work. But I 
found that I could live, after a fash- 
ion, on twenty-five cents a day. A 
pint of milk, cornflakes, bananas and 
dough-nuts gave me both breakfast 
and supper. A dime covered the two 
frugal meals in those days. At a 
cheap lunch-room they sold a couple 
of fish-cakes for a dime; and a bowl 
of soup was a nickel. I drank water, 
coffee being too expensive at five 
cents a cup. 

Sitting one spring day in Fair- 
mount Park. I suddenly decided to 
go back to England. The fact that 
I had no money did not trouble me: 
I would work my passage on a cat- 
tle-boat. I had enjoyed America, but 
I had failed at everything I had 
touched, and if I stayed there any 
longer I would probably have to join 
the bums and get bread-and-butter 
and coffee at the church at Tenth and 
Buttonwood. But what was much 
worse, my mind was in a muddle and 
was getting more muddled every day. 
There was not a soul in Philadelphia 
that I could talk to. And I felt the 
need of unravelling everything with a 
friend. It had got beyond me. I 
was not unhappy, but I was bewild- 
ered and a little frightened. In Eng- 
land—well, I don’t know what I ex- 
pected to find in England, but what- 
ever it was I felt quite sure that I 
could not find it in America. 

In my novel The Divine Adventure 


I have given an account of my voy- 
age on the cattle-boat. In case any- 
body should come across that book— 
of which I am far from being proud— 
let me say that despite the fact that 
it contains autobiographical material 
it is not autobiographical. Some of 
my experiences are there—this one 
for instance—but they are distributed: 
among my characters, of whom I am 
not one, along with a number of 
things that happened to other people, 
cr that never happened at all. It is 
bad enough to have written the book. 
I don’t want any of its readers—if 
it has any—to fasten it any tighter 
upon my shoulders. But the cattle- 
boat part is a literal transcript from 
life. 

We got no pay, but a free passage 
back to America instead, which of 
course was of no use to me. One 
cr two of our “hands” were college 
men; two others had represented 
America in the Olympic Games in 
1908 ; the others were bums of a rov- 
ing disposition. Our food was rough, 
as were our quarters, and the work 
—to a man, like myself, unused to 
heavy manual work, seemed at first 
exceedingly hard. But we got it fin- 
ished early in the day, and so could 
spend long hours. lolling on deck 
smoking and talking. I discovered 
that a man can be comfortably dirty. 
As there was no use in trying to 
keep clean, we soon gave up the at- 
tempt, and were very happy in our 
filth. And very healthy. 


UR DAY began at 4:00 a.m., when 

we had to water the cattle. 
This took four hours, for we had 
to carry the pails by hand along nar- 
row gangways; and by the time we 
got to breakfast we were dripping 
wet, tired, and ready to eat anything. 
Before dinner and before supper we 
had to haul bales of hay up and dis- 
tribute them among the animals. But 
a couple of two-hour periods sufficed 
for that. And the rest of the day 
was free. I have never enjoyed any 
voyage across the Atlantic more. But 
I never want to go on a cattle-boat 
again. Once is enough. 

I was known in my section-gang 
by the name of “Bloke,” the proper 
name for an Englishment. We called 
our foreman the “Black Bull.” He 
was a gigantic American-Irishman 
who had a weakness for cracking 
skulls.. He let me off with nothing 
worse than ferociously obscene curs- 
ing, which I did not mind in the least. 
Indeed, it entertained me. I had 
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never supposed that the English 
language was capable of so much 
blasphemy and indecency. It was, in 
its way, a literary education, and has 
prevented me from appreciating John 
Masefield’s poetry. 

We took twelve days to reach Lon- 
don, and the last forty-eight hours 
were spent chugging along in halcyon 
weather in the English Channel. Let 


scoffers say what they will, there is 
no weather as fine as the English 
weather. It is like English cooking 
—the best in the world when it is 
good ; otherwise I admit that both are 
as bad as they can possibly be. But 
every time I go back to England I 
have found the tenderest and most 
beautiful skies to welcome me. 
Which is courteous of my country— 


CHOP OGWAD 


for on those occasions I should not 
have the slightest objection to the 
densest fog or the rawest wind. 

It was good to be home after my 
wanderings, and I never supposed I 
should ever return to America. But 
there were things still less looked for 
awaiting me in my country. My 
heart was about to find its home. 

(To be continued) 


— Long Ago in the Old “Gown 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF IRELAND 


HERE would not be, I think, 
a dozen whom I should 
know if ‘I were set down 
today in the old place. My 
appearance there would be as of a 
ghost—a figure from a past so dim 
to most of the town’s inhabitants 
is to be on the verge of obliteration. 
[hat is what keeps me away when 
my heart calls for a sight of the old 
place, for a twilight stroll down the 
street of memories, for a morning 
breath from the Knock and the river. 
It would never be my place of dreams 
again; the strangers’ faces there and 
time’s changes, would bereave me 
again of my old home. And so I am 
content to live in my memories. 
One of my very earliest recollec- 
tions is that of the town almost 
buried in flowers. Roses and dahlias 
and ferns, in street decorations, and 
triumphal arches—a feast of color 
and greenery — wherever the eye 
turned. And in the picture too is a 
great coach with velvet-clad outriders, 
heading a long procession of car- 
riages and cars, winding up with 
crowds of farmers on horseback. 
The great cavalcade was escorting 
the Duke, the town’s owner, on one 
of his occasional visits to his Irish 
home. The splendor of his entry pre- 
pared us children for the sight of a 
kind of demigod, and it was one of 
our first disillusionments when we 
beheld, instead of the magnificent 
being of our imaginations, a broad, 
fat, large-nosed old man, with noth- 
ing remarkable about him—if one 
excepted a good-natured, simple look, 
rare enough in the faces of the local 
ascendancy. 
He was a kindly old man, this 
descendant of Boyle the “Great Earl” 
of Cork—the English adventurer who 
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came into Ireland with little in his 
pockets and who died with half our 
county and half of the next in his 
hard grasp. Ina vague way we knew 
a good deal of the history of him and 
his time from listening to our elders, 
and were never impressed by his mot- 
to carved over the entrance to the 
Castle grounds, “God’s Providence 
is my inheritance.” We knew how 
he cozened Sir Walter Raleigh whose 
claim was but that of a robber too, 
out of the Monks’ old places, and 
we had no pity for the Devonshire 
soldier of fortune. Later on in my 
life I saw some enthusiastic verses 
on Raleigh by a gifted Irish-Amer- 
ican writer who was visiting Ireland 
and I wondered how any one with 
Irish blood in her veins could see any- 
thing to be spell-bound by in the 
career of that arch-humbug. To our 
minds he was of the same stuff out 
of which the “Great Earl” was made, 
and we had learned that even his 
bringing the potato and tobacco into 
Ireland was but a doubtful benefit 
looked at in some aspects. 

But all this, and more, slipped 
from every one’s mind in the case of 
the present holder of the filched lands, 
so transparently good-natured was 
the old man, so open of access to all 
who had wrongs to be righted, and 
sc ready to help them, so full of 
melting kindness, shown in many 
quaint ways, that he won the real 
liking of the people. They heard 
with smiles that had nothing derisive 
in them, old Davy Condon, the hedg- 
er’s story one summer evening on his 
return from work. Over his arm 
was hung an immense cloak which 


was recognized as that of the Duke. 
The latter had been taking a walk at 
noon when a heavy shower set in. 
Davy was working at the hedge and 
paid little heed to what he called “a 
sup 0’ water” but the Duke, full of 
pity for the soaked old fellow, took 
the cloak from his own shoulders 
and flung it over Davy. “And there 
I was ever since,” said Davy “with 
that ton-weight of a garment on me 
trying to work my arm, and nearly 
dead from the sweat an’ fatigue!” 


our home was a house with 
high steps and tall hydrangea bushes 
behind the railings. It had a fascina- 
tion for us for we knew the tale of 
the “oonsheens” who had lived there 
years before. Those were the chil- 
dren of one Jeremiah Coghlan of the 
Blackwater side near Youghal, an 
adventurous spirit who figured in 
some notable memoirs (Gronow’s) 
of the time. His eldest daughters 
were famous beauties—the portrait 
of one of them was painted by 
Gainsborough, and they made what 
were considered excellent matches, 
the elder becoming the wife of Lord 
Barrymore. 

The younger married a French 
Count, an emigré who afterwards was 
restored to his former possessions 
and this was how Marshal McMahon 
had a County Waterford ancestress. 
But the younger children of Coghlan 
had neither beauty nor brains—they 
were in fact imbeciles whose minds 
had never outgrown their childhood. 
Thomasina, who had often been de- 
scribed to us, was pictured in our 
minds in the frock and pinafore of 
a child of eight, with cropped grey 
hair and the withered face of an old, 
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old woman. Her brother was a male 
edition of her and when the old Duke 
saw the unhappy two whom their 
mother’s death had placed in the 
hands of an old servant of the fam- 


ily, he wept. He knew the brilliant 
Lady Barrymore and the beautiful 
Countess and the contrast between 
the splendor of their career and the 
lot of these desolate ones, touched 
him deeply. He inquired of Thom- 
asina what present she would like 
him to send to her and she asked 
for a doll. It came without delay— 
the costliest of its kind, and almost 
as big as herself—and she was never 
seen afterwards without the Duke’s 
gift in her arms. She lived to be 
eighty. 

The precincts of the Castle formed 
a very busy scene in those days. 
Crowds of workmen filled the place. 
Some time before, his grace’s rela- 
tive, the Earl of Carlisle, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, visited the 
Castle and in commemoration of that 
event the Duke had a “Carlisle” 
Tower added on to the baronial pile. 
Crowds of workmen were employed, 
and the structure grew and grew until 
it dwarfed the Castle itself, and rose 
ugly and square and meaningless and 
as if there was to be no stopping it 
ever, 

But it pleased the old man to see 
the monument of friendship grow- 
ing, and to see so many busy hands 
in the place that used to be solitary 
and devoid of any living interest. The 
succeeding Duke, however, had no 
sentiment about it, the workmen 
were disbanded, all but the number 
employed to reduce the overgrown 
tower to a very modest height. 


HE street-dancers and ballad- 
© singers who stopped on their 
way to larger centres were very 
many. One old man on crutches used 
to make the wild, wet evenings of 
October a heartbreaking time to us by 
his singing of “Bodenstown Church- 
yard” and even now the name of 
Wolfe Tone brings back something 
of the tragic feeling of that old time. 

Some outlandish-looking strollers 
came once, a dark-eyed serious crew, 
the men with wide hats edged with 
jingling fripperies, the women with 
kerchiefs folded square on their 
heads. The instruments on which 
they played, and the songs they sang 
seemed to us, in their strangeness, 
to be a part of the lurid thundery 
evening when we saw and heard 
them. We had an uneasy feeling 





that they were of some malign race 
with secret kidnapping purposes, and 
were only half-re-assured when at 
home we were told that they were 
“good poor Italians.” 


An accomplished musician was he, 
in our eyes, who blew melodious 
notes from a large tin whistle with, 
as he chose, his mouth or nose. His 
wife who sang to his playing, had a 
voice made coarse and harsh by “the 
wear and tear of the weather” as she 
explained it and this rather spoiled 
the effect of the music, 

Conjurors also displayed their arts 
on the street. One of these known 
as “As I live,” was always surround- 
ed by an appreciative audience. He 
had an old dilapidated canvas-covered 
chair, which he planted in the space 
within his ring of admirers. Pounc- 
ing on a lad among the latter, he 
would place him sitting on the chair. 
“As I live” he would then announce 
loudly, “I’ll make this boy lay eggs.” 
His movements were so astonishingly 
quick that no one could follow them 
and in what seemed but a minute, he 
bade the boy stand up, and there 
were the eggs on the vacated seat! 

Besides all these there were other 
niinistrants to the townfolks’ amuse- 
ment. Ventriloquists and mesmerists 
and “Pepper’s Ghosts” engaged the 
Court House, some of them for a 
week at a time, and the entertain- 
ments drew great crowds, including 
the young people of the local county 
families. But the one “show” that 
stands out clearest in my memory was 
an al fresco one on the mall. 


On the afternoon of a dull grey 
day we were running home from 
school when an unwonted stir on the 
terraced way leading to the church 
drew us over there. Men on ladders 
were fastening to boughs of the lime- 
trees, pictures that filled us with hor- 
ror. For here were depicted in bare 
ugliness, garishly colored, the, to us, 
terrible framework and interior of 
the human form of whose existence 
until then we had no suspicion. The 
lane-people’s talk led us into that 
piece of knowledge. “The pride of 
us,” they said, “and all that under 
our skin! From the highest in the 
land to the beggar on the road, ’tis 
the same ugly ould bones we'll be 
leaving after us! An’ look at the 
picture of the lungs over there, half 
melted an’ gone with decline, the 
heart choked up with fat, an’ the 
knees an’ hands twisted like ould 
thorn-bushes with the rheumatism. 





Oh, ’tis down on our marrow-bones 
every hour that rises on us we ought 
to be thanking the Lord for having 
any love or liking for angishores 
like us!” 

“The doctors are terrible men,” 
shuddered another of the women. I 
took to trembling—all over, when I 
saw this one from America. The 
eyes of him—regular corpse-candles, 
an’ as black as midnight! Oh, the 
Lord save us from the hands of the 
likes of him—” 

“He says he has bottles to cure 
everything from the Chicken-pock to 
a case of Cancer at two-an’-sixpence 
a piece,” said a man, fingering a 
lump on the side of his neck. 
“Whisht! here he is!” 

The doctor it was, a black-eyed, 
sinister looking man, who regarded 
the impressed crowd with a kind of 
grim amusement, then sent us home 
in a panic. It is to that far off eve- 
ning and its shocks, that I think I 
can trace my life-long unreasoning 
shrinking from doctors, and my un- 
willingness ever to look at even a pic- 
tured skeleton. 


OMETIMES there were signs of a 
5} coming stir perceivable to us 
children. Numbers of strange police- 
men were drafted into the town, 
all the disused old cars of the 
two hotels were being furnished up 
and added to the supply of convey- 
ances; the attorneys and their assist- 
ants were very busy, and the band- 
boys in their rooms over the old 
weigh-house were practising their 
most inspiring airs. An election we 
were told, was in prospect and we 
waited in joyous expectancy for the 
exciting event. 

The candidates rivalled each other 
in their gifts of free drink, thus pre- 
paring a very strenuous time on the 
great day. On the eve of the latter, 
relays of the resuscitated hotel cars 
were sent out to bring in the aged 
and infirm voters to lodgings pre- 
pared for them, so as to insure their 
presence on the morrow. Many of 
the poor timid old men had been pre- 
vailed on by the threats or cajole- 
ments of their landlords’ agents to 
promise their votes for the Tory 
candidate, and these arrived, more 
dead than alive in the wrecked con- 
veyances pursued by hooting crowds 
of free-drinkers. 

On the polling day a sorry proces- 
sion of these inheritors of the penal 
times’ timorousness, passed up the 
Main street guarded by policemen 
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with drawn bayonets and headed by 
an attorney from a neighboring 
town. For some reason the men of 
the law had no great share of the 
people’s confidence or respect, and 
this particular attorney had the repu- 


tation of being a “crooked, caffling 
jackeen.” He was a great dandy and 
in his fine clothes was the butt of 
plenty of unflattering jokes from the 
crowd. A number of the latter sud- 
denly broke bounds and running up 


to the attorney spat at him in con- 
tempt. The gentleman pulled out a 
snowy handkerchief, wiped his defiled 
eye, and flung handkerchief and eye, 
a glass one (as we were told) at his 
insulter. 


Choosing | the “(ood 


“NOT MINE TO FIX THE FASHION—” 


HE BIRDS were chirping 
cheerily as they flew hither 
and thither, finding a wisp 
of straw or a tiny twig 

here and a strand of wool or a morsel 
of moss there. For long, long years, 
the tall old trees had been the happy 
nesting place of countless feathered 
songsters, who had praised their 
Creator at dawn and at dusk, filling 
the air with their inimitable music, 
and who had faithfully raised their 
little families to continue the good 
work of honoring Him to Whom 
they owed their existence and their 
all. And now they were building 
busily, all unconscious of the fact 
that those same grand old trees were 
destined to the axe. 

The tall slim girl pacing the nar- 
row path that wound around the 
trees and then down to the edge of 
the little stream shining in the sun- 
light, moved with quick nervous 
steps, her hands thrust to the depths 
of the pockets of her sports coat, 
her head bent slightly forward as 
though deep in thought, as indeed she 
was. As the gay bird music forced 
itself upon her hearing, she paused 
for an instant, glanced up at the busy 
little builders of homes, and then 
hastened away from the trees, down 
to the very edge of the stream; and 
it was here, a few moments later, 
that her brother joined her. 

John Powers was considerably older 
than his sister, and lines of anxiety 
and care, cut deeply into his fine open 
face, together with touches of grey 
in his close cropped hair, seemed to 
accentuate the difference in their ages. 
Falling into step beside her, he re- 
marked: 

“I did not see you for a moment; I 
thought it was under the trees that 
you said you would wait for me?” 

She nodded listlessly, and turned 
eyes dark with pain towards him. 

“Yes, I did say I would be under 
the trees,” she said; “but the sound 
of all those little birds singing, and 
the sight of them, poor little things, 
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working so busily to build their nests, 
was more than I could bear. They lit- 
tle know that, in a few weeks, not 
one of those trees will be left stand- 
ing.” 

“Then they will build somewhat 
else,” said the man, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly ; “there are plenty of trees in 
other places.” 

The girl did not answer ; and after 
a moment, her brother asked : 

“Is mother sleeping ?” 

“She is in her room, supposed to 
be resting, but I am quite sure she 
will start roaming through all the 
rooms again; that is why I would 
not attempt to talk with you in the 
house. You wrote me that you had 
found a small cottage for us?” 

“Yes, a decent little place, newly 
built, in a quiet neighborhood, just 
on the edge of the city. Next week, 
I shall send on all we will need.” 

“And the rest? The Sanatorium 
people take it?” 

“No, the Sanatorium people could 
make no use of it; it will be sold by 
auction.” 

The girl shuddered, and drooped 
ker head still lower. 

“My poor Isabel!” said her brother, 
laying his hand gently upon her arm. 
“Do not take it so hardly. Things 
might have been very much worse, 
you know. As it is, we shall have a 
decent little home; and we shall be 
out of debt; and neither you nor 
mother need really want for any- 
thing. Really, the old place should 
have been sold long age. If I had 
been in father’s place . . .” 

“You would have sold Woodlands 
years ago?” 

“Yes, I most certainly should.” 

“T do not think father ever could 
lave brought himself to part with 
the place. He loved every stick and 
stone of it. He was always talking 
of the generations of Powers that 
lived here, how this one added this 


and another used to do that. And 
he seems to have imbued mother 
strorigly with his own ideas, for she 
is like someone about to be deprived 
of the only thing worth living for. 
She spends hours going through room 
after room, touching this and finger- 
ing that. It is absolutely nerve rack- 
ing. I simply cannot picture her liv- 
ing in a small new cottage; nor can I 
picture myself enduring her sighs 
and laments day after day. And you 
know how mother simply will not 
stay alone. Here, the house is big, 
one can slip away; one can go for 
a short run, or take a good stiff walk; 
cr one can potter around the plants 
with old Jefferson. But once away 
from here, and in a small house, 
mother will want me by her side 
every minute of the day. You will 
be spared that kind of thing, because 
you will be in the city all day. But 
I... ! Frankly, John, I do not 
know how I shall stand it; it is the 
very last kind of life that I would 
have chosen. If the losing of Wood- 
lands is a cross, as Father Hogan 
says, it is a cross I would never have 
chosen. Other crosses I might have 
borne better, but this . . . Why this 
cross ?” 


E DID not answer, and after a 
moment, she went on: 

“And the trees! You have not told 
her yet, but wait till she knows that 
those trees are all to be cut down! 
It is a pity you could not sell the 
place to someone who would have ap- 
preciated the beauty of it.” 

John Powers sighed wearily. 

“My dear Isabel, when one is 
forced to sell, one cannot choose 
one’s buyers. One has to be thankful 
to be able to make a deal at all. And 
these Sanatorium people might not 
have bought the place had they not 
been struck by the way their archi- 
tect immediately planned to run up 
an isolation building on that small 
level stretch exactly where those 
trees stand,” 
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As though by mutual consent, they 
both paused in their walk, and turned 
to look at the fine old building, now 
bathed in sunlight, that had been 
the home of many Powers. Yes, it 
was going to be hard to see it pass 
into strangers’ hands. There was the 
window of the room in which their 
father had breathed his last; there 
was the window of the library where 
he had sat poring over his loved 
books; there, where the climbing 
creeper was just bursting leaf, were 
the wide windows of the dining-room 
where warmly welcomed friends had 
so often gathered; and that quaint 
turret there, that had been the play- 
room in those happy years when care 
and anxiety had seemed but things 
for the lives of others, not for those 
who lived at Woodlands. 

As the two stood there looking, 
each saddened by thoughts of leav- 
ing the old home, a slight fragile 
looking woman, wrapped in a lacy 
shawl, suddenly appeared on the nar- 
row brick terrace that ran the length 
of that side of the house; raising one 
hand, she signed to them to join her. 


OHN Powers 
sister. 


“Tsabel,” he said, “I had better tell 
mother now about the little cottage 
I have found for us. There is no 
need for you to have to share the 
bad half-hour I foresee. You will 
get enough of it later. How would 
you like to take a little walk? Run 
down to the church, or something like 
that ?” 

She nodded gratefully, and started 
to walk quickly along the bank of 
the stream, while Powers, squaring 
his shoulders, took the path that led 
around the trees, and waved his hand 
to the little lady awaiting him. 

Yes, she would go to the church, 
thought Isabel; formerly she had 
cherished the custom of paying a lit- 
tle visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
nearly every day; but latterly, partly 
on account of the increasingly exact- 
ing ways of her mother, she had 
dropped the habit. Well, she would 
go now, anyway, and maybe she 
would feel better after a quiet mo- 
ment at the Feet of Our Lord. 

Entering the cool dim church, 
where generations of Powers had 
worshipped, and passing direct to her 
usual seat, she dropped upon her 
knees and buried her face in her 
hands. But the “feeling better” did 
not come about just as she had 
hoped. Had she lost the way of pray- 
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ing? Had she no longer the ability 
to spend a quiet half-hour on her 
knees? Or was it simply the result 
of her being worn out by the grief 
and worry of the last few months? 
In any case, she must move, must do 
something; yet, to go home. . . 
She glanced at her watch; no, it was 
too soon to go back. What would 
she do? Why not make the Way of 
the Cross? That would mean mov- 
ing, at any rate; and she used to love 
the Stations. Well, she would try. ... 
Getting up, she passed around to 
the First Station, and kneeling down, 
tried hard to fix her mind upon the 
subject. But she did not find it 
easy. Instead of meditating upon the 
condemning of Our Lord to death, 
she found her mind dwelling on the 
crudeness of some of the colors of 
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the painting, and her thoughts even 
tried to run away to the beauty of 
some of the oil paintings at home, 
oil paintings that were soon to fall 
under the hammer of the auctioneer. 
This would never do. She resolutely 
pulled herself together; she would 
not give in. She had set out to make 
the Way of the Cross, and she would . 
at least persevere in her efforts. 
Breathing an appeal to the Mother 
of Sorrows, she passed to the Second 
Station. 
“Jesus is made to bear His cross.” 
And suddenly it was born in upon 
her mind that Our Divine Savior did 
not Himself choose His cross; He 
had had no choice in the kind of 
wood of which the cross was fash- 
ioned, nor choice about the weight 
of it, no choice about the roughness 
or the smoothness of it, no choice 
as to the moment it would be laid 
upon His already bruised and wound- 
ed shoulders. . . As others had 
condemned Him to such a shameful 
death, so others had chosen His cross, 
had designed and made it, had chosen 
the wood and decided upon the size 
and the weight, had fashioned it ac- 
cording to their own liking, had 
forced Him to take it up and carry 
it in the hour when they willed... . 
And echoing through the halls of her 
memory came those words she her- 
self had but lately used, when speak- 
ing to her brother, “Why this cross?” 
She had grumbled at the cross 
thrust upon her own shoulders, had 
judged it badly chosen, ill-fitted for 
her to bear, too heavy for her 
strength, too rough for her sensitive- 
ness. She had protested that she 
might have borne other crosses, but 
that this one thrust upon her was the 
last she would have chosen. . . . She 
had wanted to choose the wood, and 
the size, and the weight.... And 
half-forgotten lines crept into her 
mind : 
“Not mine to fix the fashion of my 
cross, 
Not mine to will the weight or 
choose the wood, 
Not mine to call the hour of pain 
or loss; 
Mine but to stand beneath the 
Holy Rood, 
Bend shuddering shoulders bruised 
but willing still, 
Beneath a burden not of mine own 
choice, 
Knowing that others bring God’s 
Holy Will, 
Hearing in them the echo of His 
Voice.” 





Interpreting the Bible 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 


HE Biste is the most im- 
portant book in the world. 
It is the Book of Books, 
because the Holy Spirit of 
God is the principal author of it. 
Men are the instrumental authors. 
They were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost to write what they wrote. 

The Bible is not one book, but a 
collection of books. It is made up 
of seventy-two separate books. 
These books were written at differ- 
ent times and by different human 
authors. Between the composition 
of the Pentateuch and the Apocalypse 
thousands of years intervened. 

Most of the books were written in 
Hebrew, some were written in Greek, 
and others in Aramaic. Very few 
today could read the originals, even 
though they were extant. All that 
we have of the Bible is translations 
of ‘the original documents. 

Some people think that the Bible 
was written by the hand of God and 
given by Him from heaven. Simple 
people also imagine that the Bible 
was written in English. 

Since the Bible is a collection of 
inspired. books, it must be infallible. 
The Holy Ghost cannot be the author 
of a lie. 

3ut the question arises, “Can 
every reader interpret this Book? Is 
he able to understand the meaning of 
this book?” 

Some thing that they can. The 
doctrine of the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century held that each man 
was able to interpret the book ac- 
cording to his own lights. Instead 
cf following the interpretation of the 
Catholic Church, each one was al- 
lowed his own interpretation. 

This was an entirely new theory. 
Luther claimed that it was a dis- 
covery. It was contrary to that held 
by Christians for the preceding fif- 
teen hundred years. 

Surely, if the book is infallible, it 
would demand an infallible inter- 
preter to get the right meaning. But 
according to Luther’s theory there 
would be as many infallible inter- 
preters as there were readers of the 
Bible. 

However, Luther’s theory didn’t 
work out. When the peasants car- 
ried out the theory which he had 
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taught them, they held opinions 
about the Bible which conflicted with 
his own. Immediately he began to 
call them names, very bad names, 
and got the princes to shoot them 
down. 

But how does this theory agree 
with the Bible itself? Does the Bible 
itself say that it can be interpreted 
by private readers? It says just the 
contrary. St. Peter says that “no 
prophecy of Scripture is made by 
private interpretation.” Again, he says 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, “in which are 
certain things hard to be understood, 
which the unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scrip- 
tures, to their own destruction.” 
Thus, Luther’s theory and that of 
most Protestants is contradicted by 
the very book which they admit is 
inspired. 


So ara the Bible especially rules 
out private interpretation, it 
would be the same even though it 
said nothing about interpretation. 
For no book is its own witness and 
interpreter. No book of rules, say 
for bridge, will interpret its own 
meaning, when that meaning is mis- 
understood or is in dispute. For in- 
stance, if two equally good bridge 
players dispute over a rule of the 
game, they have recourse to the rule 
book. ‘They read the rule in ques- 
tion. Does the rule settle the dis- 
pute? If it is clear, and covers the 
point, it ought to. But if it is not 
clear, and each player interprets it in 
a different manner, what then? Who 
will settle the dispute? Not the book. 
The book of rules has been consulted, 
each player interprets the rule in a 
contradictory manner. It will do no 
good to consult the book again. It 
will merely repeat what it has already 
said. No book is its own interpreter. 

The disputants must look else- 
where for a solution. They agree to 
submit the point to a bridge expert. 
He answers their query and the dis- 
pute is settled. His decision clari- 
fies the issue. One of the disputants 
is wrong, the other right. Or both 
may be wrong. Anyhow, outside 
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authority, a living person, not a dead 
book, settled the point. 

If disputes can center around a 
point of bridge, how much more dif- 
ficult of interpretation is the Bible, 
which treats of mysteries above the 
comprehension of men, and lays 
down obligations distasteful to hu- 
man nature? Surely, it is absurd to 
think that the Holy Ghost left the 
correct understanding of the Bible 
to each man’s judgment. 

It is more probable to think that 
the principal Author left a living au- 
thority to be the official interpreter 
of the dead book. That probability 
is a certainty. The Bible was left in 
care of the Living Church, which 
Christ founded on St. Peter. The 
Church is the official witness of what 
is and what is not the Bible. The 
Teaching Church is endowed with 
the correct understanding of the 
Scriptures. Jesus promised to send 
the Holy Ghost, Who inspired the 
men of God to write the Scriptures. 
He would bring all things to the 
minds of His Apostles, so that the 
“gates of hell,” which means doc- 
trinal error, would never prevail. 
Consequently, the only official in- 
terpreter of the Bible is the Catholic 
Church. 

Her dogmatic interpretations of 
the Bible are infallible. She cannot 
err, because Christ guaranteed that 
she would not fall into error. “The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it”. “I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world.” 

Therefore, if we wish to get the 
correct interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, we must have recourse to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. She 
is the living, infallible authority left 
by Christ as the guardian of the Bible 
and its correct interpreter. 


oO SAY that the truth of the Bible 
© is what each one in his heart 
thinks is the truth is to .tate an ab- 
surdity. Truth is objective. We have 
truth when our mind is conformed to 
reality. My neighbor and I hold 
contradictory interpretations of the 
words of Christ, “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my 
church.” He says the rock means 
a large stone, to which Christ point- 
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ed when He spoke. I claim that the 
rock means Peter himself. Christ 
called him a rock. Christ changed his 
name from Simon to Peter. Peter 
means rock. Therefore, the passage 
means, “thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock, [that is upon you] I will build 
my church”. Peter, therefore, is the 
visible foundation of a visible society, 
which Christ called “His church”. 

Which is correct? My interpreta- 
tion is correct. Why so? I am no 
more infallible than my neighbor. 
But my interpretation is correct be- 
cause it is the interpretation of the 
Living Authority, which is the Catho- 
lic Church. 

Suppose my friend continues to 
hold that Christ meant a large stone. 
What then? He is wrong. He dis- 
agrees with the one Living Authority 
which has been given by God Him- 


self to interpret the Holy Scriptures. 

The Constitution of the United 
States is a written document. It is 
much shorter than the Bible. It is 
much later than the Bible. It is 
much simpler than the Bible. It is 
much less important than the Bible. 
Yet is every reader an authorized 
interpreter of the meaning of the 
Constitution? He is not. The Fath- 
ers of the Republic had too much 
common sense to leave the interpre- 
tation to each citizen, or even to 
each State. They created a Supreme 
Court to interpret the Constitution. 
Even the President of the country 
has not the power to interpret it. The 
Supreme Court’s decision in its in- 
terpretation of the Constitution is as 
infallible as a human decision can 
be. And only when a private inter- 
pretation of the Constitution is con- 
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formed to that of the Supreme Court 
is it correct. 


ow absurd, then, is the claim 

that each one can find his re- 
ligion in the Bible? That whatever 
appeals to the reader is true to him? 
Such theories do away with all ob- 
jective truth, and make each one his 
own authority. Such a theory claims 
for itself what it denies to the whole 
Church, 

If a reader does not claim infalli- 
bility for his interpretation of the 
Bible, he implicitly admits that he 
may be wrong. To be wrong in such 
a serious matter is to place oneself in 
grave peril. 

The only solution, therefore, is to 
have recourse to the interpretation 
of the Living and Infallible Catho- 
lic Church when reading the Bible. 


cAccording to “Verena - and Otherwise 


THE EMANCIPATION OF MRS. BRESLIN 


ND my dear women, you 

must first, above all 
things, rid yourselves of 
the idea that this is a 
man’s world!” 

Verena Templehart waited for the 
applause which that good old plati- 
tude always evoked—and was highly 
satisfied with its spontaneousness. 

She was good-looking, bright-eyed, 
well-groomed. So thoroughly up-to- 
date, in fact, that the good opinion 
of her audience had been won before 
she had spoken the first word of her 
address. 

Her age—well, who shall dare the 
impertinence of guessing a woman’s 
years in this particular decade of the 
Twentieth Century? Roughly it 
might have ranged anywhere be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty. Experts 
as most of her feminine auditors 
were in the use of all up-to-the-min- 
ute time cheaters, even they could 
make no approximate calculation in 
the case of Verena. 

However, Age did not matter. For 
at that very moment was not the lec- 
turer lifting up the sword of her elo- 
quence against that veteran foe of 
her sex in all lands and climes? 

“You must reject the slavery of 
years! Act young! Think young! 
Be young! Only thus can you assert 
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your true birthright of Beauty and 
Personality !” 

Again the satisfying ripple of ap- 
plause, seconded by the faintly sonor- 
ous lapping of the tides against the 
wooden supports of the lecture-hall. 
Por the locale of this peroration was 
one of the big seaside resorts on the 
Jersey coast, and its immediate scene 
one of those white-walled casinos that 
proffer shelter and rest to such of 
the boardwalk crowds as care to avail 
themselves of these commodities. 

But to-day, in this particular Cas- 
ino, there wasn’t a vacant seat. The 
ballyhoo of the lecture had been too 
efficiently managed for that. Over 
a week before great bill-boards had 
sprung up at varying spaces along 
the boardwalk, fairly braying the an- 
nouncement. 


SOMETHING YOU CANNOT 
AFFORD TO MISS! 


LECTURE TO WOMEN 
by 
MISS VERENA TEMPLEHART 
on 
“WOMAN—HER STATUS, 
HER PERSONALITY, 
HER POWER TODAY” 


Yet it is not so much with Miss 
Verena Templehart herself, or the 
publicity which had so successfully 
heralded her that we have to do as 
it is with a certain lady of her au- 
dience, who, coming late, occupied 
an unobtrusive end-seat in the very 
rear row. Mrs. Breslin was still a 
bit angry and flushed over her tilt 
with her husband Peter, at luncheon, 
caused by her announced intention 
to hear Miss Templehart. 

“Pooh!” had grumbled that part- 
ner of her joys and sorrows, “you 
don’t mean to tell me you’d lose an 
hour of this glorious sunshine and 
sea-air just to listen to that sort of 
drivel ?” 

“But they say Miss Templehart is 
a marvel. That it’s an education in 
modern ideas just to hear her. Why, 
we made up a little party, at our 
table, last night to be present as a 
group.” 


“ arY!” Peter laughed at his 

wife in that wise-man way of 
his, “you say good-bye to that party 
of bridge addicts, before you ever 
join it. Have you lost the faculty 
for smelling a rat? This charmer is 
simply an agent of the Harvey Mac- 
Barnstaple publishing outfit, and I 
wouldn’t care to touch any enter- 
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prise of that bunch with a ten-foot 
pole!” 

Just then one of Mrs. Breslin’s 
“little group” of bridge intimates, 
called back to her through the dining- 
room doorway, “Don’t forget, dear. 
Lecture begins at 2.30. There’s sure 
to be a grand scramble for seats. We 
shall wait for you on the porch.” 

“Let them wait—tell ’em you're 
not going.” Thus husband Peter. 

“But why make such a mountain 
out of a molehill? Peter Breslin, 
I’m tired of these cave-man airs of 
yours. It’s not as if any real harm 
could come to one.” 

“Oh, that’s it—I’m a cave-man!” 
Recalcitrant Peter was on his feet 
now, and swinging toward the door. 
“Well, go ahead. I won’t stand be- 
tween you and your happiness!” 

“But Peter—” 

Peter, however, if he heard, did 
not heed. He was marching off, of- 
fended majesty to the beach. 

While she was still rather stupidly 
staring after him, a last hastening 
call to join them came from the wait- 
ing party on the hotel porch. 

“Oh, go ahead, girls,” she returned 
rather listlessly, “I’m not sure that 
I shall go at all.” 

But she did, when the ensuing ten 
minutes’ reflection convinced her that 
here was the time to let Peter Breslin 
see precisely where his husbandly 
prerogatives left off. That was why, 
twenty minutes later, she was edging 
into the last vacant chair in the rear 
row, just as Miss Verena ‘Templehart 
was oozing luminously into view on 
the platform. 


OW THE short, silver-toned sen- 
tences cut the languorous July 
afternoon! 

“You owe it to yourselves, to your 
families, to the world, to be beautiful 

let nothing stand between you and 
that ideal! Even when the opposi- 
tion arises at home, as it so often 
does, you must confront and conquer 
it! 

“Be yourselves—do not hesitate 
about expressing your individuality! 
Sometimes those you most greatly 
love will range themselves against 
you! I myself,” a hint of tragedy 
shrilled through the dulcet voice, 
“have encountered that condition, but 
I rose triumphant over it . . . and I 
am here today!” 

When, finally, Miss Templehart 
concluded, with the bland assurance 
that all these truths in their fullest 
form could be found in Harvey Mac- 


Barnstaple’s “Dictionary of Living,” 
it was only natural that there should 
be quite a scramble among her en- 
thralled listeners to secure copies of 
that treasure, just then being retailed 
at $3.00 down or $4.00 on install- 
ment, by another glowing representa- 
tive of the MacBarnstaple interests, 
presiding over a stall erected near the 
casino entrance. 

In a spirit of high resolve, Mrs. 
Breslin, upon returning to the hotel, 
placed her copy of the “Dictionary” 
on her dressing-table, at an angle 
where it could not fail to arrest her 
Peter’s eye. In placing it there, she 
surveyed herself in the mirror, and 
made long, reflective estimate of what 
she saw there: a _ good - looking 
woman, in her middle forties, in- 
clined to plumpness—in fact showing 
all the signs of a happy, if unexcit- 
ing, domesticity, even to the first 
crease of a double chin; and right 
there, on the spot, she began an of- 
fensive against life’s comfortable 
program, as she had hitherto accepted 
it. 

Lately she had been aware of stir- 
rings in her secret breast in this 
direction. But it was the gospel of 
Personality, as handed down by Ver- 
ena Templehart, that brought it to a 
head. 

“T don’t care,” Mrs. Breslin solilo- 
quized, re-echoing Verena’s procla- 
mation: “It may mean opposition, it 
may mean alienation, but I shall cer- 
tainly assert my own individuality!” 

While these incidents, so threaten- 
ing to his future domestic tranquility, 
were transpiring, Peter Breslin was 
swimming, sunning, tanning himself 
at the beach, making the most of the 
glorious July afternoon. He was still 
conscious—when he allowed himself 
to think of it—of a rather acrid taste 
in his mouth caused by his last ex- 
change Of civilities with Mary, but 
every few minutes swept a widely- 
surveying glance around the feminine 
figures im the immediate distance, 
hoping there to see his wife, con- 
jecturally by this time, in a mood to 
meet his own half-way. For thus 
always had their differences ended: 
Peter repentant, Mary mollified, or 
vice versa. 

But she did not appear. 

She did, however, award him the 
recognition of a distant, self-pos- 
sessed smile from her place amid a 
group of her lately-acquired friends 
who sat, chairs a-row, in a further 
extension of the big, sea-viewing 
hotel porch. 


famous 


“Humph!” monologued Peter, ir- 
reverently, “Some gab-fest there. 
What in the world are they discus- 
sin’ ?” 

It wouldn’t have smoothed his ruf- 
fled plumage in the least, had his 
question been answered. Like several 
other hundred ladies that afternoon, 
in that seaside town, they were busily 
eugaged, weighing the pros and cons 
of the truth as enunciated by the in- 
genious Miss Templehart. 

As for Peter, his consort had been 
perfectly right in her calculations. 
The first object that assaulted his 
gaze, on going upstairs, was the glar- 
ing crimson binding of the “Dic- 
tionary.” 

So this was her gage of defiance! 

“Ugh!” he murmured, turning 
away without opening the book. He 
gauged pretty definitely what he 
would find there—a melange of the 
things that had made Harvey Mac- 
Barnstaple a sort of quasi-dictator 
in the realm of alleged physical and 
mental well-being. 


EXT morning at breakfast he 
briefly announced his intention 
of returning to New York. 

“Have a sort of hunch that things 
back at the works may benefit by a 
little personal contact. You stay on 
here and enjoy yourself. Only, 
Mary,” he laughed a little chillily, “if 
I were you, I wouldn’t lose all our 
good old outlook on life trying to 
follow the lead of these dames you 
seem to think so much of lately.” 

An hour later he departed New 
York-ward by fast express. 

So began that cleavage between 
Peter Breslin and his wife which, 
three months later, had assumed all 
the proportions of an estrangement. 
Mary’s emancipation from the “fet- 
ters of domesticity” had expanded 
by springs and bounds. 

The first note of conflict had come 
in later August, when Mary exhibited 
a sudden profound anxiety concern- 
ing the future educational environ- 
ment of their daughter Helen, who 
had been spending part of the sum- 
mer with her married sister on the 
Maine coast. 

Peter had taken for granted the 
girl’s continued attendance at the 
convent on the Hudson, 
where thus far school-life had flown 
for her so happily and well. But an- 
other idea, not at all peculiar to her- 
self, had captivated Mrs. Breslin. 
“Why not,” she argued, “give our 
girl the advantage of a ‘regular’ col- 
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lege training (this idea had been sim- 
mering in her mind some time before 
Miss Templehart’s counsels had fer- 
tilized it to obstinacy) “where she 
would gain a really modern outlook, 
without harming herself at all in the 
process ?” 

The progressive lady did not add 
that she had the ideal College already 
firmly ticketed in her mind, that it 
was one where the daughters of two 
of her two most desirably-placed 
women friends were already entered. 


UT ON this proposition Peter set 
his husbandly foot down without 
compunction or compromise. 

“Mary,” he said decisively, “I’m 
pretty tired of playing the role of 
family ogre that lately you seem bent 
on forcing upon me. But this I tell 
you. While I meet all bills for this 
family, not one dollar of mine goes 
toward Helen’s upkeep at a secular 
college... .” 

“O-h, Oh!” you are hopeless!” 
Mary ended on a half-sobbing note 
that up to this time had been her final 
weapon in breaking down husbandly 
opposition. Now, however, it struck 
flint. 

Helen went back to St. 
garde’s. 

To say that Peter Breslin was en- 
tirely right and his wife unmitigated- 
ly wrong in the series of differences 
that followed, would not be telling 
the impartial truth. But when, as he 
conceived it, Mary’s newly-enkindled 
zeal for the proper quotas of vita- 
min, protein, carbohydrates, et al, 
especially as these contributed to her 
own reducing program, affected their 
erstwhile generous dinner-table too 
strongly, Peter solved the problem by 
all too frequently absenting himself 
from the pensive board. A course, 
however, which wrought no great 
havoc to his wife’s serenity, as it only 
allowed her more leisure for those 
bridge and kindred activities which 
had lately held for her such magnetic 
attraction. 

With December, and young Hel- 
en’s return for the Christmas holi- 
days, a temporary truce, which bore 
some deceptive appearance of being 
a lasting one, was accomplished by 
an unspoken mutual agreement be- 
tween the parents. 

But by later January things had 
swung back into their old discordant 
stride, and Peter went off on that 
annual Western business trip which 
up to now had been an anticipated 
holiday for both, Mary invariably ac- 
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companying him. Badly enough, to 
each there was a distinct sense of 
relief in the parting. 

And just here a new protagonist 
struck in—a new actor, frigid and 
terrorizing—Jack Frost. 

That last week in January was 
marked by a particularly stern descent 
of his on greater New York. 

Exactly what befell her on that 
particular Tuesday afternoon, neither 
then or afterwards could Mary Bres- 
lin precisely tell. But Disaster—icy 
Disaster—tripped and trapped her 
between the Broadway curb, whither 
she had alighted from a taxi and the 
doors of the big department store of 
Reir and Hanlon to which she was 
bound. Immediately, the crowd which 
springs responsive to all untoward 
happenings in Manhattan streets was 
around her. Resenting its closeness, 
embarrassed by her own predica- 
ment, Mrs. Breslin strove to rise, but 
fell back in amazed and utter help- 
lessness. 

Her gathering-up off the icy pave- 
ment by a towering bluecoat, the 
summoned ambulance, her unavailing 
pleas to be taken home, the jingling 
ride to the hospital, the surgeon’s 
verdict: a badly-fractured ankle— 
incident followed incident pell-mell— 
with all the grim reality of a waking 
nightmare. 

Word of her accident had already 
been relayed to her married daughter 
and to Helen by the efficient traffic 
cop who had first assisted her. But 
Peter, her husband — where might 
any message be sent to him with 
definite certainty of reaching him? 
What particular right had she to call 
him back? Helpless tears, softening 
tears such as her eyes had not known 
perhaps in all these later prospering 
years, stole down her cheeks un- 
checked. 

A broken ankle, even with several 
complications, does not connote high 
tragedy, and hers was alleviated by 
all the usual mitigations of prosper- 
ous invalidism—solicitous relatives, 
friends, flowers. Nevertheless, the 
days dragged. Sleepless stretches of 
the night gave her time for long-un- 
wanted reflection. 

Some time during each day, a 
priest from the nearest rectory lent 
the comfort of his presence and a 
few heartening words to the Catholic 
patients of the hospital. Mary al- 
ways raised an appreciative glance to 
this brightening influence, though of 
late her own reaction toward the old 
Mother Church in which she had 


been nurtured had been that of a 
rather detached questioning. Ortho- 
dox Faith and the shallow Liberalism 
into which she had been‘dipping were 
not congenial associates. 

One rain-blurred afternoon Father 
Campion, pausing at the door, with 
the usual word of cheering inquiry, 
casually excused a further delay by: 
remarking that “this was their busy 
day.” 

“Busy day, Father,” queried Mrs. 
Breslin plaintively, “but why?” 

“Why First Friday confessions, of 
course. Surely, Mrs. Breslin, you 
have not forgotten?” 

To that she made no direct reply. 
She had forgotten. But a sudden 
overwhelming remembrance of all 
that little phrase had formerly meant 
to herself, swept across her mind like 
an awakening breeze. 

“Father,” she murmured, “if you 
don’t mind—I—I would very much 
like to receive Holy Communion to- 
morrow morning too. But I would 
like a little time to prepare for Con- 
fession.” 

“Why that’s fine, Mrs. Breslin. 
Then you may expect me bright and 
early tomorrow morning.” 

So humbly and sanely, Mary Bres- 
lin took counsel with her conscience 
that evening. With saving shame- 
facedness she looked down the vista 
of many months dividing her from 
her last confession. And next morn- 
ing, like the believing Catholic child 
that had never quite died in her 
heart, she bade a most hearty wel- 
come to the King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords. 

So great a sense of serenity and 
well-being flooded her entire con- 
sciousness that day, that it seemed 
but the natural, quite human comple- 
ment of it all, that just as the nurse 
was arranging her night-light, Peter 
himself swung in—Peter whom a re- 
layed wire had caught on the last 
lap of his Western trip. 


ATER, when he bent over her to 

say goodnight, Mary whispered : 
“Suffering and Helplessness — Oh, 
Peter, help me to bless God for them. 
Through them He has given my old 
self back to me. And you too, Peter 
—you too!” 

Which, though Mary did not rec- 
ognize it as such at the time, was a 
wiser saying than any ever enunciat- 
ed by Verena Templehart. 





For A Remembrance 


THE REDEEMER AND LEADER OF HIS PEOPLE 


or four hundred and thirty 
years the children of Israel 
dwelt in the land of Egypt, 
in a land of exile, far from 
the country which God had promised 
to their fathers. They had gone 
down in the days of Joseph and were 
well received, until a new king arose 
over Egypt who knew not Joseph nor 
the benefits he had conferred on the 
land. Then they began to be in dire 
straits compelled to work like slaves 
for their masters and condemned to 
extinction by a law which commanded 
them to destroy all new-born male 
children. It was then that God, re- 
membering His ancient promises, be- 
gan His work of delivering them 
from this servitude. By ten great 
plagues He finally wrung from the 
obstinate Pharaoh permission to let 
Flis people go. 

The last and deciding blow was 
attended with circumstances that are 
worthy of attention. Through His 
servant, Moses, God commanded each 
family to take a lamb and to sacri- 
fice it on the fourteenth day of the 
month. He then ordered them to 
sprinkle the victim’s blood on the 
transom and door-posts of their 
houses. Then in the evening, dressed 
for the journey, they were to eat 
the lamb along with unleavened bread 
and wild lettuce. During the night 
the Angel of destruction went through 
the land and slew the first-born in 
every family, passing over the houses 
of the Israelites because the blood 
on the door-posts was to them a sign 
of salvation. On that night a great 
cry arose in Egypt; Pharaoh and his 
people awoke to behold such a great 
calamity and they united in urging 
God’s people to depart. By these 
and subsequent wonders did God de- 
liver His people. 

Now God, Who describes Himself 
as a “jealous God”—jealous of the 
affection of His children for whom 
He wrought such terrible things— 
established two ordinances to put His 
chosen people ever in mind of His 
Goodness, His Power, and His Love 
on this occasion. He ordained that 
the ceremonial Supper which they 
had observed on that night should be 
repeated each year. With lively senti- 
ments of gratitude they were to live 
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over, as it were, the perils and the 
blessings of that night, when they 
went forth from bondage into free- 
dom, when they were led by a loving 
God from a land of exile into the de- 
lightful land, flowing with milk and 
honey. The other observance or 
memorial of this event was dictated 
to Moses: “Sanctify unto Me every 
first-born among the children of 
Israel, as well of men as of beasts: 
for they are all Mine . . . Whatsoever 
thou shall have of the male sex, thou 
shall consecrate to the Lord . . . And 
every first-born of men thou shall 
redeem at a price.” (Ex. 13.) In 
this manner were they to remember 
the Mercy that had spared them when 
the destroying Angel, seeing the 
blood of the Paschal lamb, passed 
over their houses. 

But this was not all. God did not 
give His commands in words of vague 
meaning nor did He order them to 
be enclosed in a sealed book to be 
read and interpreted only by priests. 
He did not merely prescribe a set of 
actions which in time might degener- 
ate into meaningless gestures or on 
empty formula. He ordained that 
the significance of these actions 
should be explained by word of 
mouth to those who took part in 
them. The Passover meal was a 
family affair and, at a certain point 
in its progress, one of the children 
of the house asked the father : “What 
is the meaning of this service?” 
Then the father recited the story of 
the Exodus, explaining the meaning 
ef each rubric, of each dish that was 
eaten, and concluded by leading in 
hymns of praise and gratitude to God 
for His ancient and continued mer- 
cies. 

So also when the first-born son 
grew up, he was to ask his father 
the meaning of the ceremony by 
which he was consecrated to God and 
redeemed with a price. And the 
father was required by the law to 
give answer: “Thou shall answer 
him: With a strong hand did the 
Lord bring us forth out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
age. For when Pharoah was hardened 
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and would not let us go, the Lord 
slew every first-born in the land of 
Egypt, from the first-born of man to 
the first-born of beasts: therefore I 
sacrifice to the Lord all that openeth 
the womb of the male sex and the 
first-born of my sons I redeem. And 
it shall be a sign in thy hands and 
a thing hung between thy eyes for 
a remembrance: because the Lord 
hath brought us forth out of Egypt 
by a strong hand.” (Ex. 13.) 

It is wonderful to think of this 
story being recited on numerous oc- 
casions during the fifteen hundred 
years from the time of Moses to the 
coming of our Lord. How many 
generations of children were inspired 
to love God and keep His command- 
ment by this narrative so eloquent of 
God’s love. Year after year children 
listened, stored it in their minds until 
the time when they, as fathers of 
families, would pass it on to a new 
generation. The mind follows its re- 
cital through so many centuries 
thinking of its influence on the holi- 
ness of Israel’s prophets and saints, 
on the courage of her warriors, on 
the songs of her psalmists. 

It gave comfort and hope to the 
people when they languished as cap- 
tives in a strange land; it had the 
chief place in all their renewals of 
fervor in the service of God; it kept 
before them their obligation to holi- 
ness, for to this end were they de- 
livered that they might be separated 
unto the Lord their God and become 
His peculiar people. All these holy 
and fruitful effects were wrought 
among them because.in childhood they 
heard over and over the story of the 
deliverance from Egypt. Childhood’s 
impressions are lasting ones and in 
that recital they were deeply and 
lastingly impressed with thoughts of 
God’s Power and Love. 


ERE is food for thought when 

we turn from this ancient cov- 
enant and consider the Redemption 
wrought by Christ in His Sacred 
Passion. In the former God utters 
His commands and the work is done, 
for nothing can resist His will. He 
appoints Moses as their leader and 
that holy man had to bear in agony 
of spirit their almost unceasing com- 
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plaints and frequent rebellions. What 
an infinite difference there is between 
this and the Passion of Christ! God 
Himself in the Humanity He had as- 
sumed endures the violent opposition 
of His creatures and is brought 
through their hatred to the shameful 
and painful Death of the Cross, He is 
both the Redeemer and the Leader of 
His people from a worse condition 
of servitude than the old Egyptian 
one. He too has established a Mem- 
orial of His wonderful Work in a 
Sacrifice that is daily offered on 
countless altars. 


ILL the Passion of Christ is not 
1 cieanesed as it should be. The 
reason is because that story of Love’s 
sacrifice is so seldom told by word 
of mouth. How seldom do mothers 
and fathers tell that story to their 
little ones. Of bed-time stories, va- 
pid and inane fables of fairies and 
talking animals there is too much. 
But of Jesus Christ and His love 
for children, of the Sufferings He en- 
dured for them there is far too little. 
It may be that the parents don’t 
know much about it themselves, still 
it would be more charitable to assign 
the cause to an adult underestimation 
of a child’s intelligence. No one can 
declare the moment when a child be- 
gins to reason though the age of 
seven is commonly considered the 
time when the process begins. 

But apart from this it should not 
be forgotten that the memory begins 
to store knowledge and receive im- 
pressions long before this age. One 
man relates that the first religious im- 
pression he received and remembers 
goes back to the time he was four 
and a half years old—it was a picture 
with an explanation, of the Scourging 
of Christ. St. Teresa, the Little 
Flower, tells us that when she was 
five and a half years old, she went 
to church one Sunday with her father. 
It was of this occasion and of the 
sermon preached that day that she 
writes these impressive words: “A 
sermon on the Passion of our Lord 
was the first I understood and it 
touched me deeply. After that I was 
able to understand all instructions.” 

And this charming memory of 
childhood was written by Eugenie De 
Guerin in her “Journal” under date 
of March 4, 1835, when she was 
thirty years old: “This morning I 
hung up beside papa’s bed a little 
cross that a little girl gave him yes- 
terday, out of thankfulness to him 
for having placed her in the convent. 


It was Christine Roquier. Her pious 
present was very pleasing to us, and 
we shall preserve it as a relic of 
gratitude. Papa’s cup of holy water 
shall be placed between this cross and 
a picture of Calvary. This picture, 
tern as it is, I have a value for, be- 
cause I have always seen it there, and 
that when a child I used to go and 
say my prayers before it. I remem- 
ber to have asked many favors from 
the holy image. I used to state all 
my little griefs to that sad figure of 
the dying Saviour, and always I 
found consolation. Once I had spots 
en my frock that distressed me great- 
ly for fear of being scolded about 
them; I prayed my picture to make 
them disappear, and they disappeared. 
How this gracious miracle made me 
love the good God! From that day 
I believed nothing impossible to pray- 
er or to my favorite image, and I 
asked it for whatever I wanted: once 
that my doll might have a soul; but 
cn that occasion I obtained nothing. 
Perhaps it was the only one.” 
How well these incidents illustrate 
the saying of De Quincey: “Of this 
I feel assured that there is no such 
thing as ‘forgetting’ possible to the 
mind: a thousand accidents may and 
will interpose a veil between our 
present consciousness and the secret 
inscriptions on the mind. Accidents 
of the same soul will also rend away 
this veil: but alike, whether veiled 
or unveiled, the inscription remains 
forever, just as the stars seem to 
withdraw before the common light 
of day; whereas, in fact, we know 
that it is the light that is drawn over 
them as a veil and that they are wait- 
ing to be revealed, when obscuring 
¢aylight shall have withdrawn.” 
The above examples show the ten- 
acity of the child-mind for retaining 
early impressions of piety. There are 
countless others, but here we must 
give a few that show the part played 
by saintly parents in imparting to 
their children the saving knowledge 
of Jesus Crucified. St. Bridget of 
Sweden learned devotion to the Pas- 
sion from her father who was ac- 
customed to practise many penances 
on Friday. At the age of eight Jesus 
crucified appeared to her and said: 
“See, my child, how they have 
wounded Me!” Filled with pity, she 
exclaimed: “O my Lord, Who has 
dared to treat Thee so?” And Jesus 
replied: “Those who reject Me and 
despise My love.” “Up to that time,” 
says her biographer, “she had a great 
devotion to the Passion, but this 


vision greatly increased her love so 
tliat she became as one living under 
the shadow of the Cross.” 

In later years she communicated 
this same love to her daughter, who 
as a child and through life devoted 
four hours each day to meditation on 
the Passion kneeling on the bare 
ground. This daughter is also en- 
rclled in the calendar of saints—Saint 
Katherine of Sweden. Gemma Gal- 
gani, the holy maiden of Lucca, 
learned to know Jesus and Him Cru- 
cified from the lips of a saintly 
mother. She became in later life a 
living representation of the Passion 
of Christ, enduring one by one all 
the sufferings of the Crucified. A 
last example will show, not only one 
who became a Saint, but who estab- 
lished a work that has brought the 
Passion of Jesus before the eyes of 
countless thousands—all due, under 
God, to the ardent instruction of a 
pious mother. The mother of St. 
Paul of the Cross gave a direction 
to the life of her boy from which he 
never deviated. From his earliest 
years she instilled into his heart a 
most tender love for Jesus Crucified. 
From that time to a vigorous old age 
of eighty-one years, He was the pre- 
dominant thought of his mind, the 
exclusive love of his heart and the 
compelling motive of his every action. 
He attained to the highest heights of 
holiness, brought innumerable sin- 
ners back in repentance to the Foot 
of the Cross and founded the Con- 
gregation of the Passion, which is 
the mother of a large family of saints 
and the foster-mother of countless 
sculs, rescued from the death of sin, 
cured of spiritual disease and brought 
with maternal care to eternal life. 


yERY corner of the globe wit- 
eee to the sanctified soul of 
St. Paul of the Cross; to him they 
offer the tribute of their answered 
prayers and to him they still direct 
the homage of their earnest and hope- 
ful petitions.. All this may be traced 
back to the mother who taught him to 
read in the Book of the Crucifix the 
lessons of Divine Love. Happy the 
man who is given such a beginning 
in life. Of him we may say with 
Jesus, the son of Sirach: “Blessed is 
he that is conversant in these good 
things: and he that layeth them up 
in his heart shall be wise always. For 
if he do them, he shall be strong to 
do all things: because the light of 
God guideth his steps.” (Ecllus, 50: 
30-31.) 
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WITNESSES TO THE EUCHA- 
RIST. By Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, 
LL.D. With an Introduction by Car- 
dinal O’Connell. Magnificat Press, 
Manchester, N. H. Price $2.50. 


Even a glance into the 356 pages of 
WITNESSES TO THE EucHaRIST shows 
us how many of the vast army of Saints 
are such because of their intense love 
for this central doctrine of Catholic 
faith, and thus the book which grew out 
of the author’s own priestly devotion to 
the Eucharist, and was perhaps intend- 
ed especially to increase the fervor of 
those who at least believe, may furnish 
food for reflection on the part of un- 
believers. 

The opening chapter of WITNESSES 
TO THE EucHarist is entitled “The Eu- 
charistic Litany,” but the entire book 
might almost be called a Litany or Di- 
rectory of Saints of the Eucharist, so 
many names are emblazoned on its 
pages of the great lovers of our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. Not that it 
is a mere enumeration, for there are 
also many revealing sketches of the 
character and achievements of these 
saints, some of whom are associated in 
our minds with something widely dif- 
ferent from their devotion to the Eu- 
charist. 

For instance, how many clients has 
St. Anthony, who think of him only 
when in searth of something lost, and 
have never heard the story of the mule 
which, in obedience to St. Anthony’s 
plea, knelt in adoration before the Host, 
and thereby converted an unbeliever. 
“This story,” says Father Blunt, “is 
strange indeed, but absolutely histori- 
cal.” St. Francis of Assisi, whose tre- 
mendous world-wide attraction is one of 
the outstanding miracles of the present 
age, is honored as one who loved Lady 
Poverty, who preached to the birds and 
who spent his life in the most menial 
service to suffering humanity; but even 
Sabatier, the non-Catholic whose Life of 
St. Francis is so widely known, admits 
that love for the Eucharist was the heart 
and soul of his sanctity; and we are told 
that when he divided the world for evan- 
gelization among his Friars Minor, he 
reserved France for himself “because in 


that country the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar is more honored and loved 
than in any other country.” 

St. Vincent de Paul is seldom men- 
tioned except in connection with his ser- 
vice of the poor. St. Ignatius and St. 
Dominic are honored as founders of the 
great Jesuit and Dominican orders, yet 
all of these were extraordinary wit- 
nesses to the Eucharist. Indeed, there 
are perhaps few of the saints of the 
New Law to whom this title does not 
apply. Of course St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, patron of learning, has linked his 
name inseparably with the Eucharist 
through his glorious Pange Lingua, and 
Thomas a Kempis, who, strange to say, 
has not yet been given the title of Saint, 
has done likewise in the Fourth Book 
of the immortal Imitation. 

An especially interesting chapter is 
one on St. Thomas of Aquinas, whom 
Father Blunt calls the world’s greatest 
witness, and of whom he says, “One 
never thinks of St. Thomas without 
thinking of the Blessed Sacrament .. . 
Who was better qualified to treat of the 
Angelic Bread than he, the Angelic 
Doctor”? 

Another fine chapter is on Thomas 
a Kempis, whose Imitation of Christ is, 
next to the Bible, the most widely cir- 
culated book in the world, having gone 
through six thousand editions, and been 
translated into fifteen languages. After 
saying that the world’s greatest thinkers 
have paid so many tributes to it that 
it would be an endless task to quote 
them, the author adds: “It seems so silly, 
however, to quote what George Eliot or 
Milman . . . or anybody else says 
about the book. It is like someone ap- 
proving Dante or Shakespeare. The 
Imitation just is, that’s all.” Father 
Blunt says, “An entire book of great 
dimensions could be made about Eu- 
charistic lovers whose names are not 
quite as well known as these.” 

Among others is that of Leon Papin- 
Dupont, a saintly layman of France, of 
whom it may be said in passing that he 
kept a lamp burning night and day be- 
fore the Sacred Scriptures, of which he 
was a constant reader. (What a shock 
to some outside the church!) Another 
Frenchman, Gaston de Segur, wrote, 
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after becoming blind, sixty volumes, 
chiefly about the Eucharist, and had five 
thousand Masses said in reparation for 
sacrilege committed by some boys. 
Mother Couderc, foundress of the Order 
of the Cenacle, is quoted as saying, 
“There is no better preparation for 
Communion than Communion itself.” 

Perhaps the strangest story in the 
book is that of Philibert Vrau, who was 
converted from evil ways through spirit- 
ualism, whose. queer doings he could 
not explain by natural means, so he was 
convinced of the existence of a supernat- 
ural world. 

The last chapter in the book is de- 
voted to “Little Nellie of Holy God,” 
the precocious child who died only a 
score of years ago at the tender age of 
five years, nine months after her First 
Communion. The last paragraph of 
this chapter and of the book is this: 
“The day of Judgment will make us 
know how many spiritual debtors are 
daily redeemed by the Holy Communion 
of the little children with souls as pure 
as that of the little Irish Nellie of Holy 
God.” The choice of the story of a lit- 
tle child as the concluding one of a book 
which contains so many brilliant names, 
is symbolic of a flowering of the priestly 
heart, quite naturally to be expected 
from a close follower of Him who said, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” As readers of Father Blunt’s pre- 
vious books have discovered, it is also 
characteristic of him to show special in- 
terest in the lowly ones of the earth. 

His “Great Wives and Mothers,” 
“Homely Spirituals,” “Great Penitents,” 
“Great Magdalens,” and this latest book 
have appeared in such rapid succession 
that one wonders how he can accomplish 
so much while conducting the affairs of 
a city parish. The answer is probably, an 
extensive reading and retentive mem- 
ory, together with a great love for the 
literary work which is manifestly a part 
of his priestly vocation. “Witnesses to 
the Eucharist” has the great honor of 
an Introduction from the scholarly pen 
of the author’s ecclesiastical superior, 
the distinguished Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston. The Magnificat Press, Man- 
chester, N. H., has made it a very hand- 
some volume. 
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THE GOLDEN HERITAGE. By Rev. 
Leo Murphy, New York. P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. Price $2.00. 


In this his second novel, Father Mur- 
phy has left behind the hills of Judea 
and brings us to the land of Evangeline, 
Acadia, during those comfortable and 
never-to-come-again days just prior to 
the outbreak of the great World War. 

It is the love story of Lucie D’En- 
tremont and Emile Garneau, a young 
officer in the Canadian Army. Almost 
on the eve of their marriage war was 
declared and the happy event delayed. 
Emile leaves for the front whence the 
report comes that he has been killed 
in action. The dread news kills the 
high hopes that Lucie had fostered in 
her youthful heart and she is plunged 
into grief. Time goes on and an offer 
of marriage comes from a promising 
and upright young attorney. Lucie 
finds herself torn between two loves. 
What is she to do? Shall she accept? 
A constant premonition that Emile is 
not really dead fills her days and nights, 
and she goes to far off Louisiana where 
there is a colony of Acadians. There 
a heaven-sent surprise awaits her which 
will dispose of all doubts and help her 
make a final decision. 


THE SWORD IN THE SOUL. By 
Roger Chauviré, translated by Ernest 
Boyd, with preface by James Steph- 
ens. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.50. 


That Ernest Boyd should have been 
the translator and that James Stephens 
should have honored it with a preface, 
are facts of themselves quite enough to 
impel one to give this beautiful and 
tragic story a more than passing notice. 
Nor will any reader acting upon such 
an urge, make the least mistake, for 
M. Chauviré has given us a powerful 
novel of Irish life. Any resume, how- 
ever lengthy, must needs fall far short 
of conveying the actual beauty and sig- 
nificance of this double tragedy of a man 
and his native land; of Ireland and Sir 
Francis Hackville. 

The author has veritably captured the 
soul of Ireland and put it between the 
covers of his book; he has felt the pulse 
of that land; he has probed beneath the 
surface and revealed its throbbing heart. 
He fails to do this so completely, per- 
haps, as Peadar O’Connell, who still re- 
mains unsurpassed in his ability to sound 
the deeps of the Irish heart and to ana- 
lyze and portray the peasant type. But 
then, M. Chauviré is not an Irishman; 
he is French, and this is altogether the 
most striking thing about this wholly 
impressive and remarkable novel. 

Were a native born Irishman to have 
produced THe Sworp IN THE Sout, he 
doubtless would be accorded great 
praise; and rightly. But that a for- 


eigner should have given us this truly 
epic piece of prose writing is a bit as- 
tounding. M. Chauviré must indeed be 
an acute observer of men and manners; 
one of those often mentioned but sel- 
dom seen “students of human nature.” 
That he is a.Catholic novelist of the 
first rank there is little room for doubt. 

In a dozen ways all this is clearly 
manifest, especially in his exquisite bits 
of characterization. Old Paddy of the 
spindle shanks, and pipe with the tin 
caver, the pipe that he was forever light- 
ing, and that never stayed lit; Paddy so 
fond of his glass. Old Minnie, his wife, 
mumbling her evening Rosary and bust- 
ling about to make their young master 
comfortable. Young Michael of the in- 
nocent mouth, laughing blue eyes, and 
tousled hair; Micky who met death so 
bravely, with the dying wish that they’d 
tell his mother he had received Holy 
Communion. Father Tim and his sister 
Kate, Hogan, Hanrahan’s pub, and so 
on. 

The passages given over to a descrip- 
tion of life in the trenches are forceful 
and true to life. By means of dialogue, 
M. Chauviré describes vividly the feel- 
ings and emotions of the ordinary sol- 
dier living under the terrific mental and 
physical strain of the front line. This 
he does every whit as graphically as 
Erich Maria Remarqué or Ernest Hem- 
ingway, albeit without the utter gross- 
ness or abundance of foul language and 
incident to be found in their respective 
volumes. 

The difficult task of tracing the love 
affair of Beatrice and Sir Francis, and 
at the same time keeping alive in the 
background the political and social up- 
heaval of Ireland, so that neither ob- 
scures the other, is skillfully managed. 
Indeed, it is in this masterful presenta- 
tion of matter that, according to Mr. 
Boyd, the chief merit of the novel lies. 
Here we might remark that great praise 
is due to Mr. Boyd for his excellent 
translation. He has caught the true 
spirit of the book in a marked degree. 
It is undoubtedly to him that the letter 
of old Minnie owes its quaint appeal. 

But it is the glorious and unforget- 
table final chapter that crowns the whole 
work; that will live long in the mem- 
ory; that makes this a really great Irish 
novel ; that gives a meaning to that fear- 
ful holocaust of young Irishmen during 
that dread Easter Week of 1916. It is 
Erin’s apologia; Ireland’s answer to the 
rest of the world’s eternal “Why”? Out 
of the mental maelstrom of the tortured 
soul and pain racked body of Francis 
Hackville languishing in Portland Gaol 
for his “crime” of sedition, it comes in 
the form of profound soliloquy, culminat- 
ing in an eloquent and touching apos- 
trophe to the Mother of God: 

“Perhaps it was useless? Yes 
it is true, the strong man wins, the slav- 


ery goes on, the bayonet reigns, and 
clever people laugh at our vain revolt 
and our even vainer misery. The clever 
people may laugh! The great ones of 
the earth who succeed and are the slaves 
of the exterior world. The seed of the 
rebels and martyrs will rise immortally 
against them. Crushed by the enormous 
weight of the Empire Is that a- 
disaster? No, a victory to those who 
understand. For five hundred 
years things have not changed by an 
inch, and what reason will there be for 
them to change tomorrow? . . Thus 
the struggle will go on from generation 
to generation, inconclusive and truce- 
less, forever. Revolt will answer im- 
prisonment, the gallows will answer re- 
volt, and vendettas the gallows, with- 
out end. . . . Holy Mary, Mother 
of God. . . . Oh, Mother, oh, Woman. 
It is you that they have exiled from their 
cold prayers. Hail, Mary, full 
of grace! Take in your gentle hands 
this aching heart which loves and wants 
you, and which is softly rocked and 
comforted by your maternity. Blessed 
art Thou, amongst all women . . .” 

Be sure to add this wonderful boo! 
to your Christmas list. 


THE MASTERFUL MONK. By 
Owen Francis Dudley. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price: $2.00. 


It is somewhat difficult to maintain 
the usual professional restraint in writ- 
ing a review of this forceful and in- 
tensely Catholic novel. At the risk of 
having it termed over-enthusiastic, ful- 
some, and the rest of it, this review is 
offered. 

Here is a book that should be put in 
the hands of every thinking Catholic 
man and woman. Especially should it 
be given to our Catholic young men and 
women as an antidote for the moral 
and literary faith that is poured forth 
in much of our popular fiction. 

Laudatory adjectives virtually swarm 
in the mind after turning the last pages 
of THe MAsTEerFUuL Monk. It is su- 
perbly written, has suspense, action, sin- 
cerity. It is gripping, challenging, 
forthright, and timely. It is realistic 
with the only true realism—the realism 
of the Cross. However, before and 
above all it is a Catholic novel; Catholic 
in the fullest sense of that much abused 
word. The spirit of Catholicism 
breathes forth from almost every page; 
the book is fairly drenched in it. There 
is none of that silly, insipid, mawkish 
piety and old-maid religiosity—the bane 
of the so-called Catholic novel. Neither 
is it that playful, vibrant, and captivat- 
ing Catholicism of the Chesterbelloc. It 
is the relentless, unconquerable, and au- 
thoritative Catholicism of the Church 
against the world. 

Tue MastTerFut Monk is a novel 
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with a purpose, a very definite and 
praiseworthy purpose. It is designed, 
in the words of the author, “... to 
meet the modern attack upon Man and 
his moral nature launched by those 
who would degrade him to the level of 
an animal.” It is armed against such 
eloquent and tireless protagonists of 
the New Paganism as, for instance, 
Bertrand Russell, Dean Inge, Ben Lind- 
say and their lesser satellites who write, 
lecture, and otherwise disseminate their 
barnyard philosophies. 

The author succeeds admirably in his 
work. One by one he disposes of the 
arguments of his adversaries until there 
remain standing alone, supreme and 
unbending, the doctrines and teaching 
of the Catholic Church—the only true 
form of morality amid the “paganism 
now shadowing this nation’s soul.” 


Do not get the idea that this book 
is simply veiled propaganda or mere 
preachment. It is indeed much more. 
There is in it all the verve, excite- 
ment, and bonhomie of life in London’s 
Mayfair set whence several of the prin- 
cipal characters are drawn. There 
are numerous passages of sparkling and 
delightful dialogue. The love story of 
Beauty Dethier and the charmingly boy- 
ish young master of Hendringham is 
unfolded with tenderness, understand- 
ing and all the ardor of youth in love. 
Finally there is tragedy stalking through 
its pages, stark and grim-visaged. 


Fra Anselmo, the monk, at once so 
masterful and possessed of that “tre- 
mendous tenderness” is a distinct crea- 
tion and an unforgettable one. Not since 
the days of the lamented Robert Hugh 
Benson’ has the English Catholic priest 
been so adequately portrayed. 


One is rather puzzled that the judges 
of the Catholic Book Club, in their en- 
deavor to select a book-of-the-month 
that “will measure up to the high aspira- 
tions of Catholic literature,” should 
have ignored this splendid novel. But 
then, only a short time ago they passed 
up a really great Catholic novel, Mau- 
rice Baring’s “The Coat Without 
Seam.” And instead of these stories of 
such sterling worth we are offered two 
decidedly un-Catholic romances—Kath- 
leen Norris’ “Red Silence,” and Mar- 
garet Yeo’s “King of Shadows.” 
Something is wrong somewhere. 


Despite its timely message—well- 
worded, logical, and delivered straight- 
from-the-shoulder—this book will prob- 
ably be relegated to that limbo of 
forgotten and unappreciated Catholic 
novels, It is a sad thought, for placed 
in the hands of our young men and 
women, THe MasterFuL Monk could 
do an immense amount of good. 


LITERARY CONVERT WOMEN. 
By Annette S. Driscoll. With Pre- 
face by Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. 
The Magnificat Press, Manchester, 
N. H. 


“There may be some dispute as to 
what constitutes a Catholic writer; there 
can be none as to what constitutes 
Catholic literature.” This opening sen- 
tence from the preface at once arrests 
attention. “We have indeed, many 
Catholics who have gotten fame as 
writers,” he notes, “but it is only by 
the merest accident that one will dis- 
cover that they are Catholics. Anyway 
not from any evident spirit of apologet- 
ics in their literary output.” 

With a fine sense of justice Father 


Blunt adds: “Perhaps we have no right 
to pick a quarrel there. Perhaps the 
novelist, the poet, the essayist has no 
more obligation to wear his heart on 
his sleeve and to proclaim his Catho- 
licity, than the musician, the doctor, the 
professor. And in truth he may be a 
very good Catholic, though he does not 
make a continual profession of his faith 
in every line he writes. Not every one 
is an apostle.” 

“Tt is only the man who is extra- 
ordinarily great of soul that will devote 
his life, his talents to the apostolic work 
of showing forth to the world, the light 
which he has seen. ... The faith, the 
apostolic spirit, was the impelling mo- 
tive to authorship. ... I think that it 
is the golden thread that runs through 
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these sketches of 
women.” 

It is the spirit of one of our pioneer 
literary women, not a convert, Mrs. 
Sadlier, who saved the faith of many 
in a former generation by the power 
of her pen, the same spirit that filled 
Susan L. Emery, that saintly woman 
who felt compelled to take a vow that 
she would never write a line except for 
the glory of God.” For many a sea- 
soned reader the “golden thread” leads 
back over the trail of memory to a 
youth blessed with a knowledge of the 
uplifting literature provided by these 
apostles of the pen. The convent girls 
of other years knew and loved them. 
Would that their successors in library 
and study halls had an equally intimate 
acquaintance with these Catholic class- 
sics. The value of such books may not 
be measured in words. Just to turn 
the pages is to glean a sheaf of earnest, 
holy thoughts. 

“Books are Providences,” asserted 
Mother Frances Raphael, O.S.B., 
(known in the world as Augusta Theo- 
dosia Drane). “They have as much 
to do with forming our lives as friends, 
or even more. Up to the age of nine- 
teen I had few friends, but I had read 
many books.” 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton “born to 
a sumptuous way of life,” has fitting 
place in this group of literary converts. 
Her first novel “Ellen Middleton” was 
written in the throes of the Oxford 
movement. Its author was then hover- 
ing on the threshold of the Church, and 
two years later entered in. 

Lady Herbert of Lea, of the same 
period of spiritual unrest, also spent 
herself in striving and questioning, but 
her conversion was long delayed. The 
Crimean War taxed her willing heart 
and hands; domestic cares and anxieties 
pressed upon her; wherever she went 
she was conscious of a great need in 
her life; and then, in a church in Italy 
the awakening came, “a sudden illu- 
mination that made plain the path be- 
fore her.” “And so I came home at 
last,” she says. One of the most pro- 
lific writers of her day, her pen was 
never idle. 

There is a temptation to linger over 
the pages devoted to Adelaide Anne 
Procter. A sweet singer “with a great 
accordant heart, and a sterling noble 
nature,” wrote Charles Dickens, who 
fostered her early work in Household 
Words and All the Year Round. 

An American poet, Angelique De 
Lande, included in this series of 
sketches, earned from the Ave Maria 
this fine tribute: “She was known to 
American Catholics generally as a poet 
whose best work compared favorably 
with that of Adelaide Anne Procter.” 

New England makes a noble con- 
tribution to this group of convert writ- 
ers; Eliza Allen Starr “Pre-eminently 


literary convert 


a teacher, expounder and interpreter,” 
of Christian Art; born and reared a 
Unitarian; disaffected by a sermon 
preached by Theodore Parker; and re- 
ceived into the Church by Bishop Fitz- 
patrick. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 
(Mother Alphonsa, O.S.D.) when she 
lost her only child, turned for solace to 
relieving the sufferings of others. “A 
married woman loving children as I 
do, and bereft of them, must, it seems 
to me, fill the void in her life with 
works of charity.” The care of incur- 
able cancer patients was the special 
work to which she gave herself, heart 
and soul. Alone, after her husband’s 
death, she struggled on, fighting against 
her limitations, praying for assistance 
which came in the person of Miss 
Huber, introduced by Father Fidelis 
Stone, Passionist. “I’ll remain and help 
you,” the visitor said, and without fur- 
ther words she knelt down to bandage 
a bleeding wound. Such was the begin- 
ning of the Sisters of Relief. 
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Mary Agnes Tincker, of Puritan 
stock, whose novels drew from Father 
Russell, S.J., editor of the Irish Month- 
ly, the pertinent question: “Has your 
Catholic fiction anything better than 
“The House of Yorke” and “Grapes 
and Thorns?” 

Readers of Christian Reid (Frances 
Christine Tiernan) will put this south- 
ern writer in the first rank of American 
novelists. During a period extending 
over forty-five years she wrote more 
than forty novels, but never a line 
which could soil a Christian soul. 

Boston Catholics will feel a deep and 
tender interest in the resume of the life 
and work of Susan L. Emery, long on 
The Sacred Heart Review, compiler of 
a number of spiritual treatises, trans- 
lator of the poems of the Little Flower 
of Jesus, and author of “The Inner 
Life of the Soul. It is fitting that two 
of her friends should be near to her in 
this memoir. Alice J. Hayes, long en- 
gaged in  reformatory work, and 
through that position drawn to the 
Church by the “care she gave to her 
black sheep,” dedicated her scant leisure 
to collecting information of Catholic in- 


terest and giving it to the public through 
reading circles and in book form. “A 
Convert’s Reason Why.” Julia Gorham 
Robins, privileged by circumstances to 
study and travel, was an ardent convert 
and a tireless worker for the aposto- 
late of the Catholic Press. 

Still another New England woman, 
Emma Forbes Cary, living “in the very 
midst of intellectual vagaries,” and 
trained in the Channing School of 
Unitarianism, left the city of confusion 
behind. Her immediate rescuer was a 
young Irish girl who came to her home 
to dress her hair, and eventually led 
her employer to seek advice from Bishop 
Fitzpatrick. “H-R was possessed of a 
faith such as I had never seen,” said 
Miss Cary, recalling this early influ- 
ence. In less than a year she was 
baptized, and after more than a half 
century she testified: “I have suffered 
nothing for the Church and she has 
given me everything.” 

Mention gf the young Irish girl 
turns one’s thoughts to South Africa 
where Cynthia Stockley, “A cheerful 
enough member of the English Church,” 
who yet “hankered after the mysterious 
beauties of the Catholic Church.” The 
mother, an Irish Catholic, died before 
the children were old enough to get “any 
further value from her faith,” but Cyn- 
thia and a younger brother resolved to 
get away from home some day and be 
“Roman Catholics.” The special al- 
lurement was a family of poor Irish 
children “who seemed to have such fun 
in their back yard.” 

And so through various channels 
these converts came; Mrs. Justine Bay- 
ard Ward was led by the study of 
Church music to the study of Thomas 
Aquinas. Rosalie Marie Levy in all 
sincerity made her act of faith in the 
Church of Christ, consecrating her time 
and talents to the spreading of the 
truth among Jews. 

The author of Literary CATHOLIC 
WomMeEN has rendered a notable service 
in preparing these sketches, which pro- 
vide in convenient form an eminently 
readable book of condensed biography, 
and a reference manual as well. A gen- 
erous course of study could be planned 
from its contents. It is to be hoped 
that many young readers will find time 
for such a highly intellectual and soul- 
satisfying pursuit. 

May we quote as a parting word an- 
other passage from Father Blunt’s trib- 
ute to these noble women: 

“Their names deserve to be held in 
everlasting remembrance. It is due 
them for the beauty of their lives, for 
the contribution of their soul-experiences 
to practical apologetics, for their ser- 
vice to Catholic works, and perhaps 
more than all else for the inspiration 
they are to those who are blessed with 
some literary talent to dedicate it to 
God’s service.” 





Gemma’s League 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an association 
of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


[ue Oxyect: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of the millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 


Cue Metuop: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 
them for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom in China. 


MeMBERSHIP: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, 
both secular and regular as well as 
many members of various Religious 
Orders. The “Spiritual Treasury,” 
printed every month on this page, 
shows interest taken by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 


Os ications: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
for the support of our Passionist mis- 
sions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 


GEMMA GALGANI. 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF OCTOBER 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to .Blessed Sacrament 

Spiritual Communions 

Benediction Services 

Sacrifices, Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix 

Beads of the Five Wounds 

Offerings of Precious Blood 

Visits to Our Lady 

Rosaries 

genes of the Seven Dolors 
jaculatory Prayers _ 

He ours of Study, Reading 

Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 

Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small of- 
fering to pay the expense of printing 
the monthly leaflet might be reasonably 
expected. 


THE Rewarp: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zeal 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


THe Patron: Gemma Calgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. Her “cause” 
has been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessed Gemma. 


HEapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care THe Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Ecé. 7, 39.) 


INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


REV. F. B. McNICHOLL 
SISTER M. KANSSLER 
SISTER *NEELI Ss 
SISTER 

SISTER 


a CLIFFORD . 
OHN F. MORRISSEY 
CATHERINE REID 
THEODORE J. DRESEN 
MRS. H. MOELLER 


MRS. KIRK 
“at LEIB 
ie SHEEHAN 
10 B. HODGKINS 
ICHAEL DESMOND 
HYACINTH EMMA 
ELLEN FLYNN 
CATHERINE W. CREED 
ALEXANDER EDMISTON 
CATHERINE E. LYNOTT 
MRS. T. M. MOLAMPHY 
JOHN M. BELL 
CATHERINE MADDEN 
EDWARD “oO 


MARY HARNEY 
MICHAEL SILVESTRA 
MARIE R. ARCHDEACON 
GERTRUDE RUWE 
ULIAN MARCHAND 
OSE hog 
MARGARET 

ELIZABETH Mw ‘DOOLEY 


a BURN 
GERARD BURNHAM 
peer F. accel 


PET ROW. 
KATHERINE MOSER 
MARGARET MANGIN 


RAUH 
AMES RIORDAN 
V. REIL 
OSEPHINE KELLER 
+ % 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 


CONROY ; 
ARY CONCANNON the mercy of God, rest in 


JEREMIAH LYONS 
MARY LYONS 





MICHAEL COLLOPY 
FRANCIS HUNTER 
MISS HOLTKE 


ELIZABETH BRANCH 
MARIA L. ADAMS 
ELIZABETH UPTON 


peace. 
Amen, 
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Letters ¢From Our Misstonantes 


HINA—a Nation in Revolu- 

tion—is set for tragic hap- 

penings. I presume it is 

ever thus with nations 
which have but recently broken with 
the past. Within the memory of liv- 
ing men China has overthrown 
dynasties, has sacrilegiously upset and 
unceremoniously discarded centuries- 
old standards of social life, has be- 
gun feverishly to reorganize and 
reconstruct her industrial life. And 
this has been attempted and is ma- 
terializing against odds for the like 
of which Westerners have little or 
no sympathetic understanding. 

We speak of China as an Old 
World with a history as old and 
mysterious as itself. And it is gen- 
erally admitted that its religion— 
ancestral worship—has been the fun- 
damental binding-factor of China’s 
thirty centuries of national existence. 
But what of Modern China — the 
China of today—China in Revolu- 
tion? It is too soon to suggest the 
answer. A just appraisement of the 
tragic era of the revolution after 
Lincoln has been written only re- 
cently; the final word on the tragic 
era after the World War is impos- 
sible at the present time. Likewise, 
the tragic era of present day China 
cannot now be rightly apportioned. 

However, it is not premature to 
State that the vast upheaval in 
China’s social, political and industrial 
life is having, and will continue to 
have, a vital influence on missionary 
activity within the Republic. Though 
the apostolic, soul-questing mission- 
program of the Catholic Church can 


Is China Mad? 


By Witt1am WeEstHoveEN, C.P. 


undergo no_ substantial change, 
whether it operates in empires, re- 
publics, Communistic communities or 
States ruled by dictators, there will 
be readjustments in the manner of its 
detailed activities. 

During the past year the East has 
had its reading eyes treated to count- 








A FAMINE REMINDER 


less arresting newspaper headlines, 
such as, “China in Chaos,” “Militar- 
ism, the Scourge of China,” “Amer- 
ican Passionists Slain by Chinese 
Bandits,” “Extraterritoriality Must 
Go,” “China’s Christian General,” 
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“The Yellow Peril,” “Is China Mad?” 
I doubt very much if a single Catho- 
lic missionary in all China would 
choose any one of these topics, were 
he asked to write his personal con- 
victions about Modern China. The 
memory of our tragedy of last April 
24, is vividly fresh in our minds. We 
are resigned, deeply impressed, spirit- 
ually happy. The Crucified Master 
has placed His seal upon our mis- 
sionary enterprise. We have not 
come to China in vain. Since April 
24, other missions have offered simi- 
lar holocausts. The St. Columban 
Fathers in Kiangsi Province lost 
Father Leonard—his was a martyr’s 
death. Within the past month four 
Franciscans in Hupeh Province—a 
venerable Bishop and three priests— 
have paid the supreme sacrifice of 
being ‘“‘missionaries in Modern China.” 

These recent major happenings in 
Catholic Chinese mission annals have 
resulted in a few personal reflections. 
I have come to feel powerfully that 
the simple and primitive conception 
of a missionary is “a man who goes 
at his own risk to convert the pagan 
to Christianity.” The Church, which 
in the name of Christ commissions 
him and sends him forth, expects him 
to seek rather than avoid martyrdom. 
The missionary is a man who has a 
single duty to perform. As a gallant 
and passionate lover of souls he 
must be determined to take what is 
coming to him from the world, the 
flesh and the devil; to which in our 
present situation we might add, yes, 
and take what is coming to him from 
Modern China, 




















THE FOREIGN SECTION OF SHANGHAI BARRICADED AGAINST INVASION. 

















In our own mission district we see. 
signs of well organized propaganda 


against the foreigner. This virulent 
agitation is sloganized, billed and 
posted conspicuously on our mission 
walls. It is preached publicly in the 
streets; it is printed by the press and 
broadcast from end to end of the 
country. In the face of all this we 
must continue to be men having no 
fear and no anxiety. Whether we 
care to admit it or not, we American 
Catholic priests, by the very fact of 
our being sent to this foreign mis- 
sion field, are compelled to encounter 
the natural hostility with which all 
men regard the intruder. I speak 
naturally and from a Chinese view- 
point, not from the Catholic stand- 
point, for no Catholic priest may 
rightly be called an intruder. Why, 
I ask, be surprised, much less peeved 
and angered, if no welcome is given 
us? Strangers, foreigners, we are 
and remain to China’s millions. Yes, 
strangers speaking a strange tongue, 
strangers with strange customs, 
strangers with strange and intrusive 
points of view. Why, then, be sur- 
prised if the Chinese, tolerant of 
their own short-comings, proud and 
unyielding in their attitude towards 
us, and now aggressive in their an- 
tagonism to us, should manifest hos- 
tility, hatred, revenge? At best, all 


this means for us hard labor and 
scant returns; at worst, a cruel death. 

‘As the last analysis of missionary 
life we must write: A missionary has 
nothing to lose but his life, and noth- 
ing to gain but salvation. And par- 
ticularly true for the missionary is 
the spiritual axiom: “Either God will 
adjudge us cowards, or He will give 
us a share in His Passion and Death.” 

The missionary, living as he does 
in closest contact with the people to 
whom he has come for the sake of 
Christ and their souls, must be actu- 
ated by the highest spiritual motives. 
He must ever remember that as an 
untiring pilgrim in quest of souls 
his is not the bitterness of baffled 
triving! Profoundly must he realize 
that zeal for saving souls is an in- 
dispensable part of a missionary’s 
outfit, that it is in the teeth of peril 
that souls are saved. And, like the 
pioneer missionaries who braved the 
dangers of life among the American 
Indians, he thanks God for the priv- 
ilege of exposing his life—a truly 
blessed necessity—for the salvation 
of souls. 


I would not have you imagine, 
dear Readers of Tue Sian, that it is 
easy for a missionary at all times 
and under all circumstances to main- 
tain and keep uppermost in his mind 
these guiding principles of mission- 
ary activity. You know as well as I 
do that it is some people’s happy 
fate never to be disappointed in their 
friends. What would you say and 
think if instead of the word “friends” 
we substitute the word “enemies”? 
There are—and we may as well 
admit it—many unpleasantnesses, re- 
sulting from our apostolic relations 
with these people, so different in 
character from ourselves. Try as we 
will to cultivate the habit of friend- 
liness, deepening it in our contact 
with discomfort and danger, and, 
ever solicitous about acquiring a 
comprehensive and unprejudiced view 
of the Chinese, it still is human and 
easier to be calumniatory than dis- 
criminating. When these impolite 
moods settle down upon us and 
begin to paint darker pictures than 
events justify we arouse ourselves 
with the thought that THe Sicn 
Readers, priests and nuns, friends 
and benefactors—a veritable army of 
souls—are praying for us. And by the 
grace of God our soul is at peace 
with itself because of its unquestion- 
ing acceptance of God’s will. 
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“Ghe Ghinese Martyrology Grows 


E HAVE been shocked at the 
apparent regularity of the 
deaths of young missionar- 
ies at the hands of bandits 

and brigands in various missions of 
China. The deaths of our brave 
young priests seems to have been the 
beginning of a series of horrible suf- 
ferings and of cruel death. No 
sooner had we finished the acknowl- 
edgments of kind words of sympathy 
on the death of our heroic confreres 
than the solemn duty devolved upon 
us of offering words of sympathy 
and, at the same time, of congratula- 
tion, to other institutes similarly be- 
reaved of their young brethren in the 
field afar. 

THE SIGN regrets to learn of the 
cruel death of: Father Leonard of the 
St. Columban Fathers, of Bishop 
Trudon Jans, Fathers Brunon Van 
Weert, Rupert Dynaert and Ti- 
burce Cloodts of the Franciscan 
Order. 

In His inscrutable designs the 
good God still requires the blood of 


martyrs to soften and nurture the 
hard soil of the Chinese section of 
His vineyard, and we are sure that 
their blood is not in vain. We thank 
God for these glorious heroes who 
died the way their Master died and 
for the same purpose, the glory of 
God and the salvation of immortal 
souls, R.I.P. 


Franciscan Martyrs 


IsHOP JANS, who was murdered 
B in the little city of Liaotang, 
in the Province of Hupeh, was a 
warm friend of the Passionist priests 
in China. It was he who gave them 
asylum when they were forced to 
evacuate their missions during the 
recent trouble. He also protected 
the Sisters of St. Joseph and ex- 
tended a generous hospital to them 
when they passed through Ichang on 
their way to their mission. We glean 
these details of his death and that of 
his priests from the China Herald for 
September 17th: 


While the Catholics have hardly 
ended their mourning over the death 
of Rev. Father Tiburce Cloodts who 
met his death at the hands of bandits 
near Ichang on August 25, the news 
has been received in Hankow that 
three more of their priests have been 
massacred in the same part of that 
country. The latest victims, accord- 
ing to a telegram received yesterday 
from Ichang by the Belgian and 
French Consuls here, include Bishop 
Trudon Jans, Fathers Brunon Van 
Weert and Father Ruppertus Dyn- 
aert, all of the Franciscan Mission. 
No details of the murders have been 
received yet, but it is believed that 
the Catholic priests were slain by 
Communists who have been terroriz- 
ing West Hupeh for the past few 
weeks. Bishop Jans, Father Brunon 
and Father Ruppertus were all cap- 
tured and put to death by the outlaws 
at Siaotung, a little town near Patung 
in the extreme west of Hupeh prov- 
ince. 

It will be remembered that only 
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SOME JAPANESE WOMEN GIVE THE “ONCE OVER” THROUGH THE CITY OF SHANGHAI. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE BELGIUM PROCURE IN SHANGHAI— 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE SCHEUT FATHERS IN CHINA. 

















about two weeks ago Father Tiburce 
Cloodts was murdered at Fong Shan 
Ken in West Hupeh. The town in 
which the murder of the last three 
Catholic priests took place is far from 
Fong Shan Ken and is near the 
Hupeh-Szechuen border. 


20 YrearRs IN CHINA 


isHOP JANs was the head of all 
B the Belgian Catholic Missions 
in China, having spent about twenty 
years in the country. He was born 
at Sussen in the diocese of Liege on 
November 4, 1877, and received his 
early education in the middle school 
of Saint-Antoine College at Loderen. 
In September, 1896, Bishop Jans en- 


tered the Franciscan Mission as a 
noviciate at Thielt and in the subse- 
quent year he devoted his time in 
the study of philosophy and theology. 
On September 8, 1903 he became a 
Father and. in March, 1907 he came 
to China. 

Bishop Jans was consecrated as 
Bishop at Changsha by Mgr. Mon- 
daini in 1924. From then and up to 
the time of his death, he was in 
charge of the Franciscan Mission at 
Ichang. 

Upon receipt of the news of the 
massacre from Ichang yesterday, 
Count Francois De Buisseret, Bel- 
gian Consul-General immediately tele- 
graphed a report to the Belgian Lega- 


tion at Peiping. Meanwhile, he has 
addressed a communication to Col. 
Li Fong, Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs here, asking him to take im- 
mediate steps to deal with the case 
and also protesting against the fact 
that despite his request no action was 
taken by the authorities at Ichang 
to round up the culprits who mur- 
dered Father Tiburce Cloodts. 


Since 1923, twenty-one Catholic 
missionaries in China have been mur- 
dered, of which number seven were 
members of the Franciscan Mission. 


Father Leonard, S.S.C. 


CENTLY we received the details 

from our missionaries of the 
murder of Father Leonard of the 
Columban Fathers at Nan Feng in the 
Province of Kiangsi. This fine young 
missionary was captured by Com- 
munists on July 15th, while he was 
offering the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and on July 17th, was stabbed 
to death on the mountain top near 
his mission. The following account 
of the heroic manner in which this 
knight of the Cross met his death is 
taken from’the Hankow Herald. 

Details have now come to hand 
concerning the murder of Father 
Leonard of the St. Columban’s Mis- 
sion by bandits at Nan Feng, Kiang- 
si. The Irish priest was captured 
on July 15 while he was saying Mass 
in the church and was taken on July 
17 to a mountain where he was bru- 
tally killed. 

Early on the morning of ‘July 
15, bandits arrived in Nan Feng, 2 
city in the Province of Kiangsi, the 
greater part of whom were members 
of the Communist Red Army whose 
hatred of religion is well known. At 
about 3 a. m., shots were heard and 
later on a message was brought to 
Father Leonard that bandits were in 
the city. Rumors of a similar nature 
kad often before been current which, 
subsequently, proved to be without 
foundation and Father Leonard would 
appear not to have given much at- 
tention to the report. However, at 
about 5 a. m., together with a native 
Christian who acted as his server, 
he went to the church to say Mass 
and it seems was under the impres- 
sion that danger for the time being 
was rather remote. Father Leonard 
had reached that part of the Mass 
known as the Offertory, when a num- 
ber of bandits entered the church 
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from two different points and rush- 
ing to the altar arrested him. The 
priest asked for a moment’s respite 
and at once proceeded to take out 
from the tabernacle the ciborium con- 
taining the Blessed Sacrament which 
he intended to consume. At this 
point one of his assailants struck 
Father Leonard’s arm with the butt- 
end of his rifle thereby scattering 
the Consecrated Particles about the 
altar and its foot-pace, when the 
bandits deliberately trampled the 
Most Holy Sacrament under foot. 
The sacred vestments were then torn 
from off the priest and he was bound 
with ropes together with the Mass 
server and both of them were led 
into the residence. On their arrival 
there the bandits demanded of Father 
Leonard that he should indicate to 
them the place where he kept the 
mission funds and the Father, seeing 
an opportunity of securing the libera- 
tion of his man said to them “If you 
release this Christian man-servant, I 
will tell you!” The condition was 
agreed to and when the bandits had 
released the man, Father Leonard 
handed over to them all the money 
he had—a little over $100. The house 
was then ransacked and everything 
considered to be of value was stolen 
and, returning to the church, the rob- 
bers broke open the tabernacles on 
the three altars, smashing the candle- 
sticks and vases and carrying off 
even the vestments. 


T 7 a. m. the priest was led 
A away along with a number of 
non-Christian captives to a temple 
outside the city and 15 li from it 
where, as soon as he was allowed a 
little rest, he knelt to pray. This ac- 
tion brought on him the jeers and 
mockery of his captors of whom he 
took no notice and they, giving the 
repes which bound his hands a sud- 
den pull, caused Father Leonard to 
fall heavily on the pavement inflict- 
ing a wound on his face. 

On the evening of the same day, 
the native Christians for a time lost 
touch with him but, on the follow- 
ing morning the bandits, hoping to 
get a ransom permitted them to visit 
him. He had then been removed to 
a place about 40 li from the city, in 
a lonely mountain, and this was the 
last time he was seen alive. The 
heroic priest had been badly wound- 
ed and was suffering intensely but, 
forgetting himself, he inquired if the 
Christians in Nan Feng had suf- 
fered. On being told they had not 


he replied “Thank God!” and then 
exclaimed “As for myself, my mind 
is easy, it cannot be a matter of more 
than a few days” From then all the 
approaches to the place were guarded 
by sentries and no one was allowed 
to pass. 

Nan Feng is distant from the cen- 
tral residence of the missionaries 
about 40 miles and it was only late 
in the afternoon of the 16th, that 
news of the capture reached Kien 
Chang Fu which place is situated on 
the river Wu Yang Huai. Father 
Dermody who was at the residence 
did all that was possible to effect the 
release of his brother priest and the 
military and local authorities were in- 


formed but, even with the best of 
intentions, nothing could be done to 
rescue him. 


A GuastLty MurpER 


N Jury 17, word was brought 

to Nan Feng that Father Leon- 
ard was already dead, witnesses 
affirming that they had seen him fall 
by the sword of the bandits who had 
now moved on to another place fur- 
ther from the city. A search party 
was at once dispatched and on Thurs- 
day, 18th, the body of Father Leon- 
ard together with the corpses of six 
other captives were found. The dead 
priest was covered with wounds and 
the head had been practically severed 
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from the trunk. A coffin was pro- 
cured and the remains were brought 
into Nan Feng on the morning of 
Saturday, July 20. The funeral 
took place in due course but only 
three priests could reach there in 
time. Fathers Dermody, Quigley and 





Chow. Solemn Requiem Mass was 
celebrated and a vast crowd of people, 
Christian as well as non-Christian 
assisted at the obsequies. Father 
Leonard was buried at a place called 
San Gang, about 8 li outside the city, 
where rest the remains of some other 


priests. It marks the spot where 
the first Christian Community was 
founded in the neighborhood of Nan 
Feng, probably some two hundred 
years ago. 


REPROACHED BANDITS 


RoM the first it seems that Father 

Leonard had a_ premonition 
that he was going to die for he made 
no attempt to escape although from 
information since received, escape 
might have been possible. When the 
holy priest saw the Blessed Sacra- 
ment desecrated he seems to have 
wished to give his life as the best 
reparation he could make to his Mas- 
ter. He reproached the bandits for 
their impiety and when offered food 
persistently refused to accept it. That 
he suffered intensely from the time 
of his capture until his death is clear 
from the observations of eyewitnesses 
and from the numerous wounds and 
bruises which covered his body and 
the thirst and fatigue from travelling 
during the intense heat formed not 
the least part of his agony. 

Father Timothy Leonard, of St. 
Columban’s Mission Society was 
born in Limerick, 1894. He had been 
ten years a priest and was one of 
three brothers all of whom entered 
the priesthood. Together with Bish- 
op Galyin, he came to China in 
1920 and labored most of his time at 
Hanyang but for the past twelve 
months he worked at Nan Feng near 
which place he was called to his 
eternal reward. The dead priest was 
known for his saintly life and apos- 
tolic zeal. He was a man of fine 
presence, stood six feet two inches in 
height and had the affection and 
esteem of all who had the privilege 
of knowing him. 


Ghinese Gourts of Hell 


(Concluded from November issue) 
S1xtH Court, 


HE StxtH Court is admin- 

istered by Pien Cheng- 

Wang. It is situated under 

the Great Sea, at the foot 

of Wochiaoshih towards the North. 

It contains sixteen dungeons disposed 
all around. 

1—Where the culprit kneels down 


on iron filings; 2—Where he is 


By ANTHONY Ma oney, C.P. 


soaked with dung, soiled water and 
mud; 3—Where he is crushed in a 
mill; 4—Where his mouth is pricked 
with needles ; 5—Where he is gnawed 
by rats; 6—Where he is nipped by 
grass-hoppers ; 7—Where he is flat- 
tened under rollers; 8—Where he is 
sawed in two; 9—Where fire is in- 
troduced into his mouth; 10—Where 


he is burned with slow fire made with 
mulberry tree wood; 11—Where he 
is forced to drink dung water; 12— 
Where he is trampled by horses and 
kicked by donkeys; 13—Where he 
is beaten with iron mallets; 14— 
Where his head is split with sabre 
cuts ; 15—Where he is cut in two at 
the waist; 16—Where he is flayed 
and his skin is stuffed. 

Those who murmur against Heav- 
en and Earth, blame the wind and 
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abuse the rain, hate the cold and the 
heat, weep and cry and commit in- 
decencies toward the Great Bear, 
steal the copper Buddhas to make 
money, draw out the gold and silver 
concealed inside the statues of the 
Spirits; those who take in vain the 
name of the Spirits; those who do 
not burn obscene books and pictures ; 
those who empty dirty water in the 
rays of the sun and the moon; those 
who do not sweep cleanly before the 
shrine of the Spirit; those who carve 
or delineate upon utensils the symbol 
of the Great Extreme, or the names 
of the two immortals Ho and Ho, 
or of the Mother of Wang, or of the 
Star of Longevity ; those who weave 
images of the Spirits or designs of 
the Dragons and the Poenix upon 
silk; all these are punishable by the 
Sixth Court. 

Those who on the eighth of the 
third moon firmly resolve not to com- 
mit these sins, and practise conti- 
nence on the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of the fifth moon, the third of the 
eighth moon and on the tenth of the 
tenth moon may escape the torments 
of the dungeons of the Sixth Section. 

It is commonly said that Hell has 
only eighteen wards. This is untrue. 
Each one of the Great Courts con- 
tains sixteen dungeons and besides 
there is the City of the Suicides. 

When a bad man has ended his 
expiation in one hell, though his skin 
and flesh be torn up, his tendons rent 
and his bones broken so that he can- 
not stand, still when he is handed to 
the next Court he appears again as 
he was at the time of his death and 
he is tortured again in the same body. 
And the same happens before arriv- 
ing at each Court. 


THE SEVENTH CourT. 


E SEVENTH Court is presided 
Nove by T’ai San-Wang. It is 
situated under the Great Ocean at 
the foot of Wochiaoshih, towards the 
North West. It also contains six- 
teen dungeons. 

1—Remorse; 2—Where the legs 
are burned; 3—Where gashes are 
cut; 4—Where mouth is filled with 
hair; 5—Ankles bitten by dogs; 6— 
Head loaded with stone; 7—Fore- 
head scalped ; 8—Devoured by dogs; 
9—Flayed skin is eaten away by pigs; 
10—Body pecked by eagles and vul- 
tures; 11—Body suspended head 
downwards from toes tied on bow- 
string; 12—Teeth are pulled out; 
13—Disembowelled ; 14—Body tram- 
pied by donkeys and bitten by bad- 


gers; 15—Hands ironed with hot 
discord among parents, those who sell 
as a slave a girl whom they brought 
up at home to make their wife, 
teachers who do not exert themselves 
and thus ruin the future of their 
pupils, those who cause quarrels in 
their village, who hate, injure their 
superiors, those who by false rumors 
stir up troubles; all these will suffer 
the torments of the Seventh Court. 
When these torments are over the 
guilty will be sent before the Eighth 
Court and will be examined there. 
There are men who use human 
beings for making remedies. Such 
men who kill in order to get health 
have lost evidently their inborn 


irons; 16—Plunged into boiling oil. 

Physicians who use parts of the 
human body to make remedies, those 
who violate a tomb, those who spread 
goodness. Even though this be done 
through kindness there is no merit 
in it, but only a great sin. Those 
who hear my exhortation and amend 
themselves, those who redeem living - 
beings and free them, those who 
every morning after rinsing their 
mouth invoke Buddhas and expiate 
their sins, will after death escape 
the torments of the Seventh Hell. 

There are places, where in years 
of famine, human flesh is sold and 
eaten. This is really very bad. This 
crime will receive severe punishment 
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in the Seventh Hell. After being 
tortured there, if one has no other 
sins to expiate, one may be born 
again but his life will be a wretched 
one and he will finally die of starva- 
tion. If the culprit is guilty of other 
crimes, he will be born as an ox or 
an ass, a mule or a horse; then after 
some years he will be afflicted with 
quinsy that will not permit him to 
swallow and thus he will die of star- 
vation. 

Those who in years of dearth, dis- 
tribute soup, or who when it is 
severely cold distribute free an infus- 
ion of hot tea or of ginger, thus 
assisting the poor—if they committed 
sins these will be remitted in pro- 
portion to their merits. They will 
receive wealth and dignities on 
earth and their descendants will like- 
wise enjoy the same. 


E1cHTH Court. 


HE EicHTH Court is situated 
C) under the Great Sea at the foot 
of Wochiaoshih towards the West. 
Over it presides Tu Shih-Wang. Has 
sixteen dungeons like the other 
Courts. 

1—Body run over by cars; 2— 
Body shut up in a huge sauce-pan; 
3—Body is minced; 4—Confined in 


a hole; 5—Tongue cut out; 6— 
Plunged into manure; 7—Arms and 
legs amputated ; 8—Boiling oil poured 
into mouth; 9—Bones are burned; 
10—Bowels torn out; 11—Intestines 
burned away ; 12—Stomach cut open; 
13—Chest cut open ; 14—Nails driven 
into top of head; 15—Struck by 
lightning; 16—Body pricked with 
steel. : 
Those who do not serve, feed and 
bury their parents, who cause them 
fear, anger and dissatisfaction and 
do not amend—all are noted down at 
the First Court, which cuts off the 
allowance of clothes and victuals as- 
signed them by fate. When they are 
brought down after death the cruel 
devils hurl them headlong into the 
Eighth Hell, where they pass through 
all the dungeons until they come to 
the Tenth Court where they are 
changed into animals forever. 
Those who are always pious, or 
who having failed not to be so re- 
pent themselves and who every year 
on the first of the fourth moon make 
a vow not to fail the same way again 
and who pray the Genius of the 
Heart every day to forgive their sins 
—such men will have one of three 
words written on their foreheads: 
Obedient—or Docile—or Repentant. 


When the devils bring them to the 
First Court, if they have no other 
sins, they will be immediately sent 
to the Tenth Court and changed into 
men again. But if they have other 
faults their punishment will be at 
least shortened by half. 


NintH Court 


HE NintTH Court is situated 
© under the Great Sea towards 
the South West. It measures more 
than eight hundred chang and con- 
tains sixteen wards or dungeons. 

1—Bones are scraped; 2—Ten- 
dons are torn ; 3—Crows devour heart 
and liver; 4—Dogs eat bowels and 
lungs; 5—Scalded with boiling oil; 
6—Head crushed in an iron ring; 
7—Brain taken out and skull filled 
with a hedgehog; 8 — Head is 
steamed; 9—Oxen gore body with 
horns; 10—Body flattened between 
planks ; 11—Heart is filed ; 12—Body 
scalded with boiling water; 13— 
Stung with wasps; 14—Stung with 
scorpions; 15—Bitten by ants; 16— 
Bored by snakes. 

Those who do not obey the laws, 
who have been guilty of one of the 
ten great crimes and have deserved 
to be first hacked, beheaded or 
strangled according to law are also 
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tortured in the Ninth Hell. So are 
men guilty of arson, or who paint 
obscene pictures or read bad books, 
will be tortured after death in this 
Ninth Hell. There they are tied to 
a hollow brass pillar covered with 
grease and filled within with fire. 
Their feet and hands are cut off, the 
culprit next ripped open, his heart 
torn out and placed in his mouth. It 
is only when those to whom they did 
harm are born again under other 
forms that the guilty ones are allowed 
to leave this dungeon and appear be- 
fore the Tenth Court where they are 
changed into beasts. 

At the right of this Court is situ- 
ated the City of the Suicides referred 
to under the First Court. Those who 
have been unjustly put to death have 
already suffered enough and do not 
go to the City of Suicides. Erroneous 
opinions have stated that all who 
meet a tragic death go there. 

When the soul of a man who died 
prematurely, such as a murdered 
man, arrives there it is not confined 
in that city but may wander at will 
waiting for the murderer. Then this 


soul follows him and delights in all 
his torments and thus satisfies all his 
resentment without making any ef- 
fort. When the soul of the murdered 
man is satisfied and its vengeance 
satiated it is then re-incarnated. 


TENTH CouRT 


HE TENTH CourT is presided 
© over by Chuan Sun-Wanfi and 
is situated toward the East at the 
foot of Wochiaoshih in the Great 
Sea. All the souls who passed 
through the other Courts are brought 
here. All souls must appear here 
whether good or bad. They are sent 
from here to the four continents to 
become men or animals. 

When these souls are re-incarnated 
the sex, wealth or poverty, short or 
long life that awaits them is written 
in the book of Life and Death. This 
book is called the Law of the Great 
King Feng-Tu. 

Every living being, no matter 
whether it be a man, an animal or a 
bird, a gnat, a midge, a worm or an 
insect, having legs or not, few or 
many, is called Kui after death. The 


good or evil done by the individual 
is examined and it is then determined 
in what kind of being and in what 
place the kui is to be reincarnated, 
whether to make compensation or to 
receive its reward. All these things 
are fixed with an infallible justice. 
The living things that were killed and 
eaten by men are allowed to take 
their revenge for the wrongs they 
suffered during their former life. All 
are fixed on the wheel of metempsy- 
chosis and sent to their place of re- 
incarnation. 

As for those who were several 
times men or animals and obstinately 
refused to amend themselves, when 
they arrive before the Tenth Court, 
they are beaten to death by devils 
armed with clubs made of peach tree 
wood, after which they become for- 
ever chi, unable to be reincarnated. 

The place where re-incarnation is 
determined, measures seven hundred 
chang on each side and is closed with 
iron barriers. It contains 81 boards 
furnished with tables, chairs, benches, 
etc., where the officials keep their 
accounts. All these officials are good 
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men and while on earth were faith- 
ful mandarins or pious sons. They 
behaved well, did not kill but freed 
living beings. After their death they 
willingly consented to forego re-in- 
carnation in order to become officials 
in the Lower World. After five years, 
if they are faultless, they obtain pro- 
motion. If they commit any mis- 
deeds, such as not agreeing with 
others, seeking their own way, letting 
souls escape, they are degraded and 
sent back into the world to be changed 
into men again. 

When a scholar or a bonze be- 
haves badly on earth he cannot be 
punished immediately upon his ar- 
rival in the infernal regions. There- 
fore he is handed down to the Tenth 
Court where his antecedents and de- 
scription are noted. Then he is led 
to Mother Meng who makes him 
drink the Tea of Oblivion. After 
this he becomes a man again but he 
will be condemned to die in his 
mother’s womb, or at his birth, or 
after some days or after a year or 
two at most. This time he does not 
escape the punishment when he dies. 
The devils take him away and he 
must then expiate all his former mis- 
deeds by suffering the torments of 
the different sections of Hell. 


MotTHER MENG 


OTHER Meng is inseparably con- 
wD nected with the Tenth Court. 
She was born under the first Han 
Dynasty and from her early youth 


applied herself to study. When 
grown up she burned incense and in- 
voked Buddha. She refrained from 
killing, kept abstinence, never thought 
of the past and gave no worry to the 
future, thinking only of exciting peo- 
ple to do good and preparing medi- 
cines for their illnesses. When she 
was eighty years old she still looked 
young. She never married but kept 
herself chaste all her life. 

Under the second Han Dynasty it 
happened that re-incarnated scoun- 
drels, remembering their former lives, 
divulged the things that took place in 
the Lower World and how the Spirits 
administered that world. From these 
revelations great troubles ensued. 
Therefore, Yen-Wang built for 
Mother Meng a terrace in Hell and 
gave her female kui to wait upon 
her. When the souls, which the 
Tenth Court had decided should be- 
come men again, are brought here, 
Mother Meng makes them drink the 
Tea of Oblivion and immediately 
these souls forget everything. 








The terrace of Mother Meng is like 
a great pagoda, flanked on both sides 
with buildings containing 108 rooms 
each. In these lateral halls, the 
bowls are prepared and the devils, 
male and female, are waiting. When 
the souls come in they are separated, 
men to the left and women to the 
right. Then they are forced to drink 
the Tea of Oblivion. If a sly kui 
wishes to recall the events of the past 
and does not drink the Tea, he is 
caught by the leg with a hook and 
two devils hold him while a third 
opens his mouth with a crow-bar and 
pours in the draft with a pipe. 

When they have finished drinking 

the Tea, the souls go out and step 
onto the bridge of sorrows, under 
which runs a raging torrent of blood- 
red water. When looking towards 
the opposite shore they see a stone 
whereon is engraved the following: 

“To become a man for the first 
time is easy.” 

“To act as a man is not easy.” 

“To become a man again, if one has 
not behaved well, is far more 
difficult.” 

“If you wish to be happy and 
escape misfortune, do good all 
through your new life and your 
aim will easily be attained.” 
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rosary in a satin lined box. - if i grade rosary, real coco beads mounted 


on solid silver chain, with silver cru- 


aera SICK CALL OUTFIT STATUES Will One Lane 


Every 
Catholic Beautiful hand - 
ome painted Statues, 
should painted in natural 
have this . a ’ ‘ colors, with Ruby 
most » ’ . Glass and Votive 
—r : ; : Candle. 
em. 
Size 13x7%x3% . 4 No. 98 
inches. Case J Sacred Heart 
lined with pur- 7 i ‘ 12” high, $2_ "oo 


ple peteen. con- 
taining the nec- / 
essary articles | No. 98A 


f i ster ‘ ’ Sacred Heart 
= a } 16” high, $4.00 
Sacraments. Ar- : ¢ 
ticles finished in ; No. 99 
silver. — ~ ; Little Flower 
Price 12” high, $2.00 


. No. 99A 
Little Flower. 
16” high, $4.00 


No. 97 

St. Jude 
12” high, $2.00 
NOTE—Specify size 


and number of sta- 
tue when ordering. 


NATIVITY SETS FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Christmas Crib Set illustrated has been espe- 
Natural colors and flesh tints. Every Catholic Home | cially designed for the home. The various statues are 
pon RR TE Should Have a | made from entirely new moulds which bring out per- 





























Excellent models Crib Set | fectly each and every detail of the figures. The best 
and new moulds. quality of oil paints is used, and the decorating is 
done by artists who are experienced in that work. 
All our crib sets are carefully packed, and sent via 
express. Order your set early while our stock is com- 
plete, to assure prompt delivery. 

No. 3260—Christmas Crib Set of twelve pieces, stand- 
ing figures 6 in. high. Infant Jesus, Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, Three Kings, Shepherd, Ass, $8. 25 
Ox, Two Sheep, Gloria Angel. Priceper set 

No. To a piece assortment, 9 in. high, as- 
sorted as in 

Price per set..... Sateen $11 50 
No. Jo a piece assortment, "42 in. high, as- 
sorted as in ' 

OE TER reer $25.00 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 23 N. Franklin St. CHICAGO, ILL. 












































READY NOVEMBER 5TH 


The NEW CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 


NEW — COMPLETE — UP-TO-DATE 


The quintessence of The Catholic Encyclopedia. 1100 pages; 8563 articles; 750 illustrations. 


The following analysis reveals its scope: 


SAINTS 


Each day's 
Popular 
Historical 
Blessed 
Venerable 


POPES 


Peter to 
Pius XI 
261 articles 
and 37 on 
Antipopes 


PRELATES 


Makers of 
History 
Pioneer 
Priests 
Missioners 
Church 
Fathers 
Doctors 


LAITY 
BHmperors 
Kings 
Queens 
Rulers 
Leaders 


SCIENCE 


Astronomy 
Botany 
Cartography 
Chemistry 
Geography 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Medicine 
Mineralogy 


Philology 
Physics 
Zoology 
Scientists 
Who found 
No conflict 
between 
Religion 
and 
Science 


ART 


Painting 
Sculpture 
Architecture 
Music 
Hymns 
Minor Arts 
Symbolism 
Emblems 
Literature 
Artists 
Authors 


EDUCATION 


Universities 
Colleges 

Old, New 
Teaching 
Orders 
Educators 
PHILOSOPHY 


Psychology 
Terms 
Systems 
Errors 
Philosophers 


THE CHURCH 


Status in 
Countries 
Nations 


States 
Provinces 
Dioceses 
Centers 
Missions 


OUR LORD 


in 
Scripture 
History 
Doctrine 
Devotion 


Art 

Catholic Life 
Civilization 
DOCTRINE 


Trinity 

God 

Our Lord 
Holy Ghost 
Church 
Sacraments 
Grace 
Theology 
Theologians 
Tradition 


LITURGY 


Worship 
Feasts 
Festivals 
Vigils 
Seasons 
Rites 
Ceremonies 
Vestments 
Altar Ware 
Devotions 
RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS 


Abbeys 
Monasteries 


Famous 
Monks, Nuns 
Founders 
Foundresses 


Ancient 
Modern 
Sects 
Churches 
Fanatics 


SCRIPTURE 


Every Book 
Important 
Person 
Place 

Event 
Prophecy 
Parable 
Scholar 


Ethics 
Virtues 
Vices 
Moralists 
Political 
Science 
Sociology 


HISTORY 


Historians 
Sources 
Events 
Persons 
Errors 


Compiled and Edited under the direction of Conde B. Pallen and John J. Wynne, 


assisted by C. F. W. Brown, Blanche Mary Kelly, Andrew MacErlean, aided by 200 writers. 


BOUND IN HALF LEATHER AND BUCKRAM $12.50 
BOUND IN GREEN CLOTH 


THE UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOUNDATION 
19 UNION SQUARE WEST 
NEw YORK 
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For Ghrist’s Gause: “Ghree Suggestions 


EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

1 cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 

are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 

comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. They are dependent for this money upon the MISSION 
generosity of their American friends and_ benefactors. NEEDS 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of small amounts. Please remem- 
ber that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


OT ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support of 
young men studying for the holy priesthood. God 1s blessing 


our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some 
of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty. 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the STUDENT 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student 
. . , tes BURSES 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

3 Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no com 

pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 

May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the State 
of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 
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Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


While Livin . One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
g: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. , St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. , Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. , St. Matthew 
Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. , Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. , St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


After Death One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 


Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 
the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 


ERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 

given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 





ONG AFTER you are 

forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the 
Passtonist Chinese Mission — — , 
Society soil entitle gen te The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City New Jersey 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


Care of THE SIGN 












































